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,^^  ARCHITECTURAL  COMPOSITION.. 

PRCBL&M  kND  klU  CF  ARCHITECTURAL  CREATION., 
by  Professer  V.agner. . 

i.-    Primary  Ideas. . 
-Every  building   and  vork  of   humari  création  mast   serve  a  definite  purpsbô. 
For  iulfilling   tnis  purpose,   that  building  is  most  suitable,   to  which 
an   appearance  and  fcrm   are  given,    suited  to   the  purpose  of  the  build- 
ing and  pleasir.g  to  theeye.;    To  understand  thuse  requirements  more  accur- 
ately,   the  priniary  ideas  in  architecture  muet   hère  be  stated.; 

For' the  structure  to  fuliiii    its  aim,    it  must  first   accord  '^ith  the  mater- 
ial   conditions,   which  are  sub^ect  to  constant  change,    for   development   and 
refinement  of   civilikiaticn  hav^  uiodiiied  the  primitive  and  siciplest  require- 
ments of   iife,    continuaiiy  producing  new  deeds  and  .new  problems  in  ir.ani- 
foid  variety.;    An  infinité  dcaiain  is  opened  to  man's  créative  impulse; 
no  probleni  is  so  minute  as  to  be  unwcrthy  his  mind,    ncne  too  ^:reat   for 
his  2rasD.  •    however  diverse  the  conditions,   the  lav,'s  for  their  treatment 
are  invariable.,    "'e  obey  the  éternel  ruie  of  nature,   évident  in  its  low- 
est  and  its  highest  organisas.;    For  the  work  of  »en  to  completôly  fulfil 
its  purpose,    iike  the  products  of  nature,   eaqh  part  must  fulfii  the  functicii 
à-ssigned  to  it   and  take  the  appropriate  fora..    Th«  entire  structure  œust 
be' a  truthful   expression  of  the  ideas^   that  cal led  it  into  existence.. 

If  the. work  has  en  idéal  Beaning  as  a  worthy  laonuBônt  of  hujsan  création 
and  is  to  endure  to  future  âges,   then  must  it  likewise  suit  the  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  toward  élévation  »nd  perfection,   and  must  appear  in 
èraceful   end  beautiful  form.; 

I;.;    Mature  of  Architectural  Création.. 

Ihis  fcives  the  requireitents  that  olearly  distin^uish  works  in  architect- 
ure frcm  créations  in  other  arts.;    Painters  and  sculptors  exécute  wnile 
they  conceive  and  require  no  assistance  from  other  s.;    Bot  eo  vfith  the  Arcb- 
iteot.     For  the  créative  mind  is  in  architecture  more  intimately  oonnect- 
ed  with  th©  material   than  in  other  arts:    it  is  subject  to  the  laws  of 
science,  must  satisf y  conditions  of  construction,   and  for  the  embodying 
Xts  results,  requires  combined  efforts  of  many  men  and  expenditure  of  mon^jf 
not  neoeesary  in  Painting  and  Gculpture,   still  less  bo  in  Poetry  and  Mueia»; 

In  every  branch  of  knowledge,   the  judgenent  chiefly  exécutes  the  erectioa 
of  the  building  by  the  art  of  construction.:    But  if  this  is  to  become  an 
architectural  création,  knowledge  of  the  true  must  be  joined  with  percep- 
tion of  the  beautiful,   aided  by  imagination.;    It  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  créative  idaa  to  be  clearly  and  truthfully  expresaed;   it  must  appear  in 
Judioious  forms^  pleasing  to  the  eye,  to  be  underetood.;    It  is  not  enough 
for  eaoh  part  to  reoieve  the  fora  beat  adapted  to  the  requireaent  aBaign- 
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ed  to  it  in  the  entire  orÉanism;    this  form  ir.ust   «t,   the  sarae  tiaie  be  éleau- 
tiful.-     In  repi-esentin^.  thc  teautiful,    it  is  primarily  essentia]    to  inveBt 
tha  exterior  of  the  building  «ith  artistic  for.s.    aooording  to  ^^  ^^«  f 
the  style;    art  forms  ar«  less  easily  unaerstood  and  do  not   .et  on  the  feeJ 
IL  so  direotly     as  in  the  .odes  of   expression  oi  other  art.,    smoe  they 
^r^^':?^^  to  be  learned  fro.  nature.;    Bor  .ost   --^  -^,-- 

rr:;  :::î.ïï  r =:ed:^ 

-.sr/ptcra^^iot  r:;::;ed-a:dTs:d  a; --ll  on  an 

sides  a  pleasing  effect,    just   as  required  fer  wcrks  cf   oculpture.      uocal 

and  climatic  conditions  are  to  be  considered,    and  affect  plan,    arrange.Tient , 

and  al  se  treatment  of  forais.  _ 

Thèse  can  only  ottain  the  consécration  of   art  by  rei;uiarity   in  arr.:nij,/e- 

ment    and  hanr.ony  of  proportions,    attainin£  perfection  by  appropriate  décora- 
tion and  splendor  cf  color.      This  requires  the  pcwer  of    ima^ânction,   not 
confusôd  ly  any  dif f iculties,    able  to  t^rasp   the  peculi^rities  of  the  pro- 

^^.leci  and  to  deduce  therefrom  sug,!^.estion3  for  cheracteristic  expression. 
This  requires  th«  assistance  of  Painting   and  ScuJ.-.pture,    for  which  Architec- 
ture créâtes  locationri  fer   -effective  treatinent  of  their  reproductions,    in  , 
order  to  bring  forth  in  comlinatibn  with  them  the  n-.ost  perfect   and  ciost 
sublime  v/orks  of   the  format ive   arts.; 

Thèse  indicate  the  paths  te  be  fclicwed  by  the  créative  thcught   in   archi- 
tecture,   and  the  sim  te  be  reached,;    For   architectural   corr-position  or  de-    . 
sign  is  a  condensation  of   ïicience  and  knowledge,    that   expérience,    science 
and  art  required  froci  the  crestcr  of  the  building..    It  manifests  the  triad 
CI   ideas  summarized  in  fulfilment  of  purpcse,    truth  cf   idea,    and  beauty  cf 

form. . 

3.;    Two-fold  Problem  of   Architect.; 
The  artistic  side  is  therefore  eîtphatic  in  designin^.   a  building,   but   is 
/not  the  sole  problerri  of   the  architect  in  architectural   composition,    his 
la1:.crs  not  endin^  with  it.;     If   a  master  cf   his  art  in  the  fuU    sensé, 
his  création  only  terminâtes  with  the  complsted  structure,    and  to  realize 
this,    he  must  be  both  master  of   fors   and  construction.;     He  rnust  le  such  in 
ccnceiving,    and   still   more  in  cojpletin^.  the  design,   for  the  construction 
is  the  means  of   its  réalisation..-^  As  constructor,   he   sélects  and  employs 
the  building  niaterials  according  to  their  natural  peculiarities  and  con- 
ditions;   by  the  aid  of   science  and  expérience,    he  chooses  the  method  snd 
System   adapted  to  the  materials;    he  dimensions  parts  of   Lhe  structure  in 
accordonce  with  their  louds,    and  arranges  them  te  best   suit   their  purpose. 
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Their  formai  treatment  ié   then  by  the  artist.; 

Preparsd  thus  and  ciearly  set  fox-th  in  v^ords  and  draivings;  accurately 
dimensioned  end  Q3t3,maued,  the  work  is  ready  for  exécution.; 
Va  new  séries  of  lalors  of  the  architect  begins  when  he  is  the  creator 
of  his  work  in  the  fuller  sensé.;  Execution  and  conception  in  architect-  • 
ure,  as  in  every  art  are  most  intimately  connected. ,  The  designer  of  the 
building  must  give  it  the  staïup  of  his  mind,  even  its  smallest  détails, 
and  as  its  overseer,  must  fill  assistants,  foremen  and  workmen  with  thie 
spirit,  to  set  stone  on  stone,  join  member  to  member,  and  create  a  work 
in  which  the  law  of  harmony  and  the  unity  of  design  may  fully  appear.; 
Yihat  was  devised  in  an  hour  of  inspiration,  and  was  built  up  in  his  mind 
during  long  days  of  contest  v?ith  external  and  internai  requirements,  de- 
mands  months  and  years  of  continuous  labor,  the  work  of  skillful  hands 
under  the  architpct's  guidance,  and  he  must  aid  the  performance  of  their 
dut i es,  must  watoh  over  them,  and  their  claims  and  demanda  must  be  sub-, 
ject  to  his  examination  and  control.; 
4.  Problem  of  Builder.* 

îîith  the  beginning  of  the  practical  duties  of  the  architect,  the  work 
enters  a  new  phase,  bas  passed  under  the  superintendent  of  construction, 
and  by  his  knoviledge  of  business,  of  expédients  in  each  branch  of  his 
calling,  he  is  to  aid  the  architect  in  his  comprehensive  and  difficult. 
problem.;  he  supplies  the  best  materials  for  the  work,  prépares  this  in 
workshops  and  at  the  building,  combines  it  according  to  directions  and 
rules,  arranges  the  labor  as  most  rational  and  préférable,  and  erects 
the  building  rapidly  and  in  a  masterly  manner.; 

Vie  enter  hère  the  domain  of  the  superintendent  of  construction,  not  to 
diminish  it,  but  to  fix  its  limito  and  protect  the  créative  realm  of  the 
architect  from  encroachment.;  Each  bas  a  broad  and  t'ruitful  field;  the 
trades  to  the  superintendent  and  arts  ho   the  architect.;  Each  should  be 
content  with  his  own  and  not  encroach  upon  another.   The  limits  of  each 
domain  are  so  extensive,  that  human  life  does  not  suffice  to  exhaust  them. 
The  entire  energy  and  intell igenos  cf  the  one  are  due  to  the  increased 
requirements  of  his  calling,  and  the  entire  talents  of  the  other  to  truly 
Bolve  the  high  problems  of  his  art..  Even  in  works  of  lesser  importance, 
the  master  of  trades  and  the  master  of  «rts  should  work  together.; 
5..  Division  of  Architectural  Labor.; 

The  power  of  invention  acts  together  with  the  créative  force  of  thought; 
thus  the  purely  artistic  labor  of  the  architect  differs  from  his  scien- 
tific  duties  as  a  conatruotor.;  A  division  of  labor- is  possible  in  many 
cases,  and  even  to  be  desiréd,  althou^luunion  in  the  same  person  with 
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■••t«ry  ot  Boienoe  and  knowledge  is  possible.;  It  is  always  necessary 
tor  the  orohitoot  to  also,  be  a  constructor;  but  is  not  required  for  the 
oônstructor  to  be  an  architect  as  well.;  For  the  foi-mer  is  the  realni  ot' 
judgement;  for  the  latter  is  the  demain  of  créative  ima^^ination,  or  as 
in  the  motto  of  the  beginning  of  this  division;  for  one  is  the  prose, 
and  for  the  other  the  poetry  of  the  art.; 
ô.,  Designing.; 

To  enter  the  domain  of  architecture,  cornprised  in  Lhe  last  division 
of  this  handbook,  we  hâve  decided  to  accompany  the  architect  to  the  end 
of  his  problem,  which  is  the  embodiment  of  the  design  made  by  him.   ne 
hâve  therefore  followed  his  work  from  the  primary  requirements  and  its 
first  conception;  hâve  passed  over  the  broad  domain  of  his  création  and 
his  labors  to  build  up  a  clear  i4ea  of  the  branches,  to  which  ail  oth- 
er trainign  converges,  the  design,  plan,  and  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ing.- The  important  may  be  briefly  summarized.; 

^vThe  plan  cf  a  building  appears  in  the  design,  and  in  order  to  design 
a  îîuiiding,  one  irmst  be  a  master  of  construction  and  a  inaster  of  form.; 

To  me  a  master  of  construction  means:  — 

1.  An  acouaintance  with  nature  and  properties  of  building  mr.terials, 
and  a  correct  Knowledge  of  statics,  to  compose  élément ary  structures  and 
te  combine  tne'!.  into  rational  Systems  and  useful  members  of  an  architect- 
ural organism.; 

2.  -^oseession  of  ripe  expérience,  to  pay  due  regard  in  construction 
to  technios  cf  trsdes  and  requirements  of  mode  of  exécution.; 

S.   Addition  to  this  knowledge  of  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  make 
effect  of  exposure  to  weather  least,  and  to  conform  the  building  to  re- 
quirements of  sanitary  science.. 

Thèse  branches  must  be  assumed  as  kncwn  in  designing  and  planning  build- 
ings,' He  must  also  satisfy  the  second  condition  and  be  a  master  of  form, 

wlbich  signifies:  — 

1.   Innate  talent  and  an  active  mind,  with  an  earnest  impulse  to  create 

sublime  and  beautiful  things.; 

2.-  Acourate  knowledge  of  masterpieces  cf  art,  granping  the  mesning  of 
their  forms,  and  fathoming  the  nature  of  architecture,  to  be  equsl  to  its 

problems.; 

Ripe  judgement   and  self-knowledge,    te  be   able  to   eir.body   the  créations  of 
his  imagination  in  aocordance   with  the  unchangeable  laws  of   architecture.; 

nhere  may  the  architect  find  art   forms  more  beautifully  and  complete- 
ly  developod  than  in  the  best   architectural   periods?   ïïhere  may  the  desigg 
and  construction  of  monuments  be  better  studied,   than  in  the  styles  of 
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groao  p-^riodn?  Th^i^o  branches  of  tra^nj.ng  ars  iheit-^in-e  c\ni:u\ri-d.[  In 
d<^s.l;'^n':n:;^  -^rif';  plaunir)c.  biiUdin^G,  \V'3  hâve  only  to  apply  thèse  primary 
bra;:ch':;-3   c::id   to   dr?v'  ou..*   conclusions.; 

Vihoevir   hf;.o  v,.::'de   ail    thèse  branches  of   science   f?ind  art  his  Intel lect- 
ual    propbi'oy   and  has  grasped  the  reqairemGnts  of   tho  problem_.    derived 
froiii  custom,    habit   and  .rrom  civil ised  lifc,   possesses  the   sciejiCe  and 
knowlad^^e,    vvhoc^e  (jb-Fonce  i^   orchitecturôil   coinpositioii.  ; 

Architectural    design  mu£t    also  cciribine  ti^uth  of   thougbt,    beauty  of  form, 
^  and  f ulf  liment 'of  purpose.;    Thèse  are  the  prirnary  Icws,    which  must  first 
be  understood  with  psrfect   clearnesB.;    Those  were  ■c.ucceeô.iA  by   studies 
of  proportions  in  architecture,    of  planning  buildin^^u  iv;  gênerai    and  in 
détail,   of  tre^traent  of   forms  of   external    and  internai    architecture,    and 
t  h  6  m  (T  e  o  z'  'i  e  h  s  â  e  7  s  1  o  p  e  d   v  e  j^  t  i  b  nies  a  n  d  oo  r  r  i  d  o  r  s  o  f   buildings.; 
"■'r     Soi'^ijnoe  of   Building,; 

ïi:j. s   acade^:iic  oi^say  is  now  followed  by  ^:vhat   "l  s  briefly  desi^nated   " 
Science  of  Building".;    ïhis  comprises  thorough  ooncideration  of   ail   kinds 
of  buildings^    arranged  in   divisions,    each  coraprising   several    sections.; 
The  course  for  each  species  of  building,    after   a  brief  glance  at   its  his- 
toricsl   developmsnt,    is  that  the  re qui rement s  of  the  building,    its  form 
of  plan,    treatrnent   and  arrangement   are  investigated  and  deduced  from  its 
purposes  and  uses,    from  tradition  and  the  progresB  of   civilization.;    Ty- 
pical   examples  serve  as  illustrations.; 

The  title  expresses  limitation  to   a  definite  créative  field  exolusive- 
ly  belcnging  to  the  architect.;     Ao  structvrres   should  be  ciassed  ail   ex- 
tensive  works  of  engineers,    bridges  and  tunnels,    hydrauiic  and  harbor 
v<orkS;    compared  with  the  works  of   the   architect   as  corrosponding  to  them, 
ànd  which  inuat  be  rcgarded   as   suitable  objects  for  the  effective  devel- 
.cpnienl:/  of    architecture.;    Yet  for  convenience,    a  division  of  the  work  be- 
tween  the  architect   and   the  engineer  vvas  long  since  madc,    and  we  shall 
therefore  omit   structures  where  conditions  of  use  and  suitability  do  not 
permit  reouirements  of   art   to   assume  control,    and  those  in  which  teoh- 
nical   conditions  are  to  be  fulfilled.  ;    but   ail    in  which   artistic  force 
prédominâtes,    or  is  not  entirely   suppressed,   from  the   smallest  problème, 
content   with  grâce  and  effect  obtained  with  the  most  limited  means,   up 
to  the  rDOst  important  undertakings  of   art,    for   whose  exécution  the  labor 
of   an  entire  génération  is  required,    will  be  subjected  to  critical   con- 
sidération^   while  we  study  their  typical    peculiarities.  ; 

"Architectural   Composition"   and   "Science  of  Buildings"  necessarily  be- 
long  tcgether  and  materially   extend  each  other.;     ne  hâve  clearly  fixed 
t,he  ideas  of  both  and  hâve  limited  their  domains.;    Architectural  Cîompo- 
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siUon  is  the  ^i^er^l  ^nd  thecietio:.!  i..;rUu:^,   th^-  Boi^noo  of  Building 

beihè  the  epooi&Â   ynd' prc.oticc-'i  p.::-;'..; 

SECTION   1.;    GKNSHAL  PRIFj-pL'5B,  ; 
By  Profeawor  H<v>in?iO'i  '■':.^j:oc.[ 
8.;    Gone/rel«; 

»hat  is  the  naturo  of  ArchiLecturol  Cni^iponU^cn,   vihat  ooos  it  cocipriee, 
and  whôre  did  it  originate?     Ke     r«cognize  it  ae  tr.ç  resuit  of  knowled^^e 
and  skill,   drawn  froin  expérience  and  coUccted  from  th©  realtts  of  science 
and-  art.;    But  to  find  its  origin,    vie  rr.us'.  penetrate  i?ore  d©eply.;    For 
a  proper  answer  to  thés©  questions,   ^e  r:uBt  roturn  to  priaiary  ideae.; 

To  compose  or  desij^B,- one  must  first  knov>  wh.«ît  he  wouîd  create.  ;    This 
is  to  havs  &n  idea,    and  thir,  ideô  or  pefital   laisse  of  thd  object  is  brought 
out  in  full  oleai'iiGSB  exid  repror^evioation  by  di-awings.  ;    Architectural  de- 
signing  is  therefore  a  clear  représentation  of  a  crec-tive  thought.;    Seek- 
i.ng  light  and  oleernosE,   the  rând  se;^rch'33  for  g^aerai   lav;r.  of  trottinent, 
infers  causes  from  effectp,   and  TOschQs  a  Giîrple  grcund  Icw,   the  basis 
of  ail,   and  whioh  prevaile  in  the  realîa  of   art,    as  in  that  of  nature.; 
This  is  the  eternal  law  pf  évolution,    that  primarily  ezists  in  créations 
of  the  organic  vvorld,   which  the  crg;3i.«ism  calls  into  existence  when  con- 
ditions for  itp  vitality  exist,  perHiltting  it  to  gvcw  and  thrive,   if  each 
sèparate  organ  fulfils  its  function,   mien  it  assuises  the  form  appropri- 
ate  theretoi-    l^ature  tekes  care  that  this  shape  laay  be  truthful   and  beau- 
tiful,   if  the  organisa  really  firifils  its  life  purpose.; 

Transferred  to  the  doBi-iiin  oi    erchitectv.ro,,   v,£  hâve  (Art.;2)   deduced  frou 
this  thô  grcunâ  law  of   architsctr.nil.   coiripositicn.;    It  stai^ts  from  that 
triad  of  ideas;   fulfiiinent  of  purpose-,   truth  cf  thought,    and  leauty  of 
form,   tbe  roots  of  the  tree  of  thôory;    it  '.vili  develop   and  blossom  un^ 
der  the  influence  of  threo  fructifyiiig  forces,   expérience,    science  and 
art.      The  path  to  créative  activixy  \A\Mk:  indicati^d  leads  through  the  realia 
0f  ffi©nt.al  conteaplation.;    But  we  i.nist  stili  limit  ourp.eïves  and  make  pro^ 
Binent  the -chief  points,   vrhich  orchiteotu.rai   design  Kust  ke=îp  in  mind.; 
Chapter  1,;    Suitability  m\à  Durability.; 

The  requirements  of  civil iaed  lifc  iiicvcase  the  probieir.s  of  architect- 
ure infinitely,   since  progressive  developiiient  c3nd  improv-oisenL  of  exter- 
nal  and  internai  conditions  of  Ufs  prcdnot  nsedn  cf  sU  kinds,   which 
oftBS»  iu>\f  titeaUons  in  'srch^^tgcture,   aLï-vj^y^  vdlih  tbe  impress  of  time.; 
Thèse-  needs  of  îlfe  are  eubject  to  gerpevUiu  changiij  and  ère  slao  the  con- 
dition* of  existence  of  the  building;   civilisation  is  the  fruitful  field 
of  it»  deveiopaent.:    But  its  g-^rs-  lies  iû  Uie  pur-^ose;    ih^  iap^us  toward 
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évolution  cornes  fron*  its  innot©  low  of  development,;    Eroin  this  may  le 
deduoed  ail   requirements  for  vvorks  of   orchitficture,    v/hich  n.d'.e  thernsolves 
Unown  in  two  directions.;    in  most  prccleir.s,    wa  inust    &a\,isi'y  ruaterial    and 
e>fltht>tic  purposee.;     ohat  de  thèse-  requireœents  comprise,    thet  the  build- 
n  ng  fliay  suit  its  purpcse  mcct  perî'ectly,    and  that  it  ïïitjy  takt-  pert  in 
the  improving  and  ennoclini:  of  lire  and  in  ihe  welfare  of  insn? 
6.;    Suitebility.; 
Fui  fil  ment  of  Heouireir.ents  for   Gpacti.  • 

Tho  fliaterial   purpose  is  férst   f^xpressed  in  suitalility  ci   the  work. 
îhis  comprises  the  spcioc  recjuirem^nts  of  the  prollem,    that  the  nuffler 
and  dimensions   cf  the  roocis  may   satisfy  the  conditions  prescriled  for 
the  building  by  its  purpcse,    that  their  order  and  errangeoient  may  suit 
th«ir  usîss,    and  that  the  entire  structure  shall   accord  with  the  custoros 
and  taste  of  the  period,.    Theee  éléments  of  the  probioir:  influence  tne 
intarior  organisa  of  the  building.;    Its  purpoee  and  its  rank  among  the 
oraationB  to  whioh  it  belongs  are  factors,   aooording  to  which  its  organ- 
isa and  easentials  are  developed,   and  the  magnitude  of  the  building  and 
the  proportion  of  its  parts  are  determined.;    On  thèse  will  likowise  dé- 
pend whetber  ail  parts  and  roojns  of  the  building  fulfil  their  purpcsûs, 
naturally  diverse.;    According  to  their  uses,  the  apartraents  in  a  build- 
ing may  be  divided  into  tv/o  groupe:  — 

1.;    Booms  for  oowmon  use  and  for  passage,   more  or  less  developed  in 
ail   classes  of  buildings,   and  therefore  treat^jd  in  a  gênerai   way  in  the 
oast  Section  cf  this  vol  unie.; 

2.;    Kcoms  for  spécial   uses,   v/hich  resuit  from  the  purpoee  of  the  build- 
ling,    and  whioh  can  only  be  troated  in  considerin^  the  différent  kinds  of 
buildings. 

The  entire  design  must  be  organically  developed  from  within  cutwards.; 
ïhis  will  occur  and  the  building  be  appropriate,   when  each  portion  cf 
the  building  and  each  rooœ  is  in  its  proper  place,   v«hen  ail  ccnvenienoes 
are  arranged  suitably  for  uae,   in  référence  to  each  other,   to  the  corri- 
dors and  passages  of  the  building,   and  to  the  entrances,   vestibules  and 
Connecting  halls,  when  the  latter  are  distinct,   cleor,   eesily  found,   and 
arranged  for  oonvenient  passage.     The  wore  important  and  imposing  a  room 
may  be,   the  iTiOre  prominent  its  place  in  the  plan,   and  its  place  is  to  be 
undieated  and  emphaaized  on  the  exterior.     The  less  important  roorcs  will 
hâve  to  recède  in  the  design  for  the  order  and  unity  of  the  whole,   and 
will  be  sacrificed  or  cubordinated  to  the  more  important  and  ior^er  ones., 
Size  and  for»  primarily  dépend  upon  purpoee,   and  secondly  on  esthetic  con- 
sidérations. 
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10.;  building  Site,  Soll,  and  Surroundings.; 

nith  fulfilment  of  purpose  i8  oonnected  a  proper  oholc©  and  utilisation 
of  building  site,  as  well  as  a  considération  of  local  conditions.;  Kot 
every  sit©,nor:  every  soil  suits  any  building;  it  is  important  whether  a 
building  stands  o  a  mountain  or  in  a  valley,  in  an  open  area  or  a  narrow 
Street,  whether  it  is  under  the  radiant  sunshine  or  in  the  shady  f'orest 
gloom.;  Vfhat  vfould  a  Greek  temple  beeome  in  place  of  a  Gothic  oathedral? 
Vihy  should  an  outlook  tower  be  placed  on  the  plein  or  a  monument  of  vio- 
tory  on  the  market  place?  The  palm  does  net  gro»  where  the  oak  thrives, 
nor  the  fir  in  the  place  graced  by  the  laurell  As  a  plant  thrives  in 
a  small  unfavorabl©  spot  under  proper  treatment,  recieving  the  neoessary 
energy  from  circumstsnces  favoring  its  development,  so  ri  ses  a  well  ar- 
ranged  building  on  a  limited  and  unsuitable  site,  if  the  location  and 
form  of  the  site,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  end  ail  other  local  conditions 
of  the  problein  are  fully  utilized,; 

Thèse  points  are  likewise  essential  in  the  subdivision  of  a  building, 
but  also  appear  prominent  externally,  id  the  designer  knows  how  to  deduce 
from  such  restricting  influences  the  idea  of  a  work  with  charaoteristic 
treatment,  adjusting  the  effect  of  masses  of  the  building,  proportions 
and  dimensions  of  différent  perte, and  the  forme  of  members  of  the  struc- 
ture, to  the  site  and  its  peculiarities.;  The  same  object  will  appear 
quite  differently  against  the  open  horizon  or  clear  sfcy,  than  before  a 
dark  background  of  deep  green  trees,  the  outline  being  more  sharply  pro~ 
minent  in  the  former  case,  the  masses  seeming  reduoed  and  the  eye  being 
more  sensitive  to  slight  defeots  in  form,  than  in  the  latter  case.;  VCe 
like\«ise  know  that  the  perspective  image  differs  in  height  and  depth  and 
that  we  see  things  otherwise  than  they  really  are,  the  eye  being  subject 
to  certain  déceptions,  to  be  neutralized  by  pleasing  treatment  of  form. 
Observation  of  thèse  phenomena  led  in  the  earliest  times,  especiaily  in 
the  best  architectural  période,  to  a  refinement  and  perfection  of  form, 
worthy  of  earnest  study.;  In  the  créations  of  the  présent  time,  we  ap- 
ply  the  same  laws,  which  the  greateet  masters  of  past  ^art  période  em- 
ployed,  and  which  we  hâve  recognized  in  their  works 
11..  Sanitary  Reqjii  rement  s.; 

Créations  in  architecture  are  intended  for  the  \ifees  of  life  and  for 

t 

the  Bxelevation  of  inankind.  •    Their  purpose  requir'es  that  disturbing   and 
injurious  influences  of  climats  and  country,    and  , that  unfavorable  condi- 
tions at  the  local ity  be  remedied  and  in  f utur;&'^oontrolled.^    Thèse  sani- 
tary requirements  first  comprise  méasured  foj^'  protecting  the  building 
from   such  influences. ;  Thèse  are  expressed  yk  design  and  arrangement  of 
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the  building,  in  itB  location,   and  in  prôoautions  for  protection  from 
heat  of  sumner  and  cold  cf  «int«r,  froo  sisnshin^  and  froa  darkness  of 
night,   from  pénétration  of  iiidn  and  shook  of  wind.:    «•  shelter  ourselves 
from  the  elementa  by  défenses  ag^ainst  the  vteather«  by  arrangements  for 
quick  removal  of  rain  water  fron  the  building  to  prevent  daapnesB,   and 
from  injurious  evaporation,  by  improving  negleoted  grounds  and  prevent- 
ing  future  uncleanness.; 

Thèse  précautions  against  external  influences  are  also  in  the  inost  in- 
timate  relation  to  the  study  of  the  building  and  the  eleaents  required 
for  life,   such  as  light  and  air,  heat  and  water.;    They  comprise  those 
innumerable  détails  in  the  plans  of  the  building  required  by  safety  of 
the  health  of  mankind,   and  which  increase  his  physical   and  mental  well- 
being.;    They  do  not  belong  exolusively  to  sanitary  science,  but  especial- 
ly  to  the  probleci  of  architecture,;    They  make  thernselves  felt  in  the 
sketch  for  a  building,  for  sanitary  requireoents  are  not  alone  express- 
ed  in  the-^levation  and  internai   arrangement  .cf  the  house;    they  especial- 
ly  appear  in  gênerai  design  and  construction,;    If  the  entire  organism 
le  unhealthy,   the  evil  cannot  be  removed  by  internai   and  limited  means.; 

It  is  therefore  first  necessary  to  see  that  the  building  is  plaoed  on 
a  healthy  site,   is  built  of  good  durable  and  weatherproof  matériels,    and 
that  it  be  properly  orientated  and  sheltered  from  prevailing  winde. ;    Vtalls 
should  be  of  such  thickness,  the  roof  so  arranged  and  construoted,   as  to 
afford  security  against  destructive  effects  of  the  éléments.;    Drainage 
of  the  building  and  protection  from  dampness  are  required,  walls  and  par- 
titions must  hâve  openings  for  passage  and  free  admission  of  light  and 
air.;    The  roof  is  a  protection  fron  rain  and  sun  and  should  hâve  such 
inclination  and  projection,   and  openinge  in  external  walls  should  be  so 
protected,  that  rain  water  may  be  kept  eway  from  the  building.;    In  hot 
oountries,  one  should  be  protected  from  dasîling  light  and  scorching  heat 
in  lofty  and  airy  rooms,   sheded  portions,  is  cold  oountries  having  rooms 
et  less  height,  easily  waraed,  with  olosely  fitted  and  oold  resisting 
construction.. 

* 

12.;    Requirement  of  Gomfort.; 
Thèse  are  primary  requisitesfor  a  healthy    building,   and  must  appear 
in  the  plans.;    If  to  thèse  be  added  provision  for  the  well-beini^.  and  con- 
venience  of  man,  for  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  life,   embodying  the 
résulte  of  progressive  science  and  teohnical  skill,  then  is  the  matériel 
purpose  of  the  problem  oompletely  fulfiUod.     Uan*s  unremitting  endeavor 
to  improve  his  existence  and  for  freedou  from  limiting  external  condit- 
ions is  satisfied.-    In  this  is  the  nature  of  man's  activity  in  civiliza- 
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tion,th6  ai  m  of  his  endeavcr   and  toil.      le  thio  iiux»,  xtkemust  cori-espond 
th©  building  erected  with  record  and  full  Knowledge  thereof. 
b,;  Durability.; 
12,      Duration  of  Buiidinii. 

Not  cnly  for  the  welfere  of  nan  nsust  hi«  work  «xhltit  a  sound  structu- 
ral organism,  but  it  must  hâve  eufficient  reBietanoe  to  ^uarant-ee  secur- 
ity  against  destruction  by  notural   accidents,  ty  ti»©,    and  even  by  man, 
This  is  necessary  for  the  building  to  fulfil   ita  purpcse  satisf actorily. 
It  ir.ust  often  be  devised  to  ©ndur©  for  générations,   for  centuries,   even 
for  thousands  of  years,    transmitted  as  o  legaoy  to  future  a^jes,    and  use- 
lul   to  thein.     This  gives  another  law  for  the  créations  cf  architecture, 
thot  of  durability..    Urability  is  also  based  on  a  requireiaent  of  feelin^;; 
for,    in  opposition  to  the  transitory  nature  of  ©arthly  existence,   it  a- 
rouses  a  coneciousness  of  duration,    approximates  the  hopes  innate  in  z&n- 
kind,    a  désire  for  the  unchang.eable  and  the  eternai. 
14.;    Euildini  Mater i al r>  and  Construction.; 

Ho  detailed  statement  of  what  is  understood  by  durability  is  required. 
This  demands  intelligent  examination  and  choice  of  aaterialsçi  both  for 
endurance  of  weather,   and  résistance  to  accidentai   stresses.      It  consists 
in  the  propcr  use  ci   materials  in  construction,   in  the  formation  of  struc- 
tural  éléments,    and  in  the  union  of   ail   parts  of   the  structure  in  a  pro- 
perly  formed  building,   treated  in   accordance  with  statical   laws.;    As  ar. 
essentiel   factor  naterials  and  construction  oust  be  taken  into  considér- 
ation beforehand.. 

If:.;    kagnitude.- 

Durability  requires  that  magnitude  for  stability   and  résistance,    which 
sccordint;   to  rules  of   science  suffices  for  stresses,    and  in  most  cases 
surplus  cf   strenéth  to  satisfy  our  instinctive  feelin^  for  security  of 
the  structure,    against  external   influences  and  the  effect  of  internai   forces. 
otability  and  Durability  are  therefore  inséparable  from  the  idea  of  mag- 
nitude.     The  structure  must  not  only  be  actually   stable,   but  must  appear 
so;    we  wish  primarily  to  see  it  in  condition  to  permanently  resist  ail 
destructive  influences,    and  uncoditionally  durable.     Greater  strength  and 
magiiitude  are  therefore  usually  required,   than  are  prescribed  by  statical 
calculations,    end  are  necessary,    when  structures  for  permanent  use  are  con- 
cerned;    ko  ir.uch  the  ttore  essentiel,    v/hen  thèse  ar;.c  works  of  high  importance 
ond  cost,   créations  of  monuciental    architecture,   which  must  possess  thèse 
cnareicteristics  in  a  hi^h  degree. 
le.;    Diiûensions  of  Hooms. 

This  j.nrui',6  Joelin,:  i::,  justitied  •■.y  expérience,   but   has  aieo  betn   trans- 
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Kltted  by  tradition.;    à  briof  r«vi#ii  of  the  «rehitêoture  of  th«  past  «111 

convinc<3  ue  of  this,    as  its  sionuflients  are  inost  inf^llible  évidence.     The> 
show  hovv  iii  eai^lior  i;eneraticris     were  influenced  ly  this  loelin^  and  how 
they  expressed  it.;    îhey  olso  exhibit  emother  élément  of  vii-chitectural   cou- 
position,    in  the  lûoat  intiaate  relation  to  magnitude,    which  is  the  ëin.en- 
sions  of  rocffis,    whioh  may  hère  L-e  considered.      Vîe  ir.ust  mcke  our  conclusicns 
évident  ty  ccntrai-'tin^'  suitalle  typicel  tuiloin^.s  of  the  icost  iinpci-tant 
ceriod^,   notin^*.  thcse  fflonuri)<3nt&  only  characteristic  in   respect  to   the   qi^c-p- 
tiens  discussed,; 

V.'e  first  mention  the  pyrtiinids  of   E^jvpt,    whose  suc J lire  eftect  dépends 
almost   solely  upon  their  dimensions  and  r;a^nitade,    thou^h  partly  on  the 
building  msterial,      Ke  fiance  at   their  temples,    which  in   ^ttiàion  to  oth- 
er   architectur.ril   elemenis,    especially   attonish  us  by  the   appf^rently  etern- 
£:i   duration  of   their  .:jreat  œasses  of  building   and  by   thf:^   siirplicity  et    their 
construction  and  their  ir<aj6stic  repose. 

How  entirely  différent  doec  the  Oreek  temple  appear!      kateriai    and  maj?.- 
nitudfe  are  moet  effectiveiy  employed  and  vf©  also  recieve   an  irr;pres3sion 
of   endurini:   strength;    nothing  unsafe  or  transitcry  is  in  the  appearance 
of   the  skiliful    structure,    enthroned  above  its  Burrounaings  in  noble  re- 
pose,     but  the  mass  of   thie  monument  is  even  in  its  least   détails  the  con- 
sistent repul  t  of    a  Rtructural   çriociple.   oarriea  oui   cif^^uly   c.ir.d  :r>*^stei- 
fuliy  v.'iih  tull   knowiedge,    the  cviiteni  cf   horizontal   oeilin^î^,    which   -r-ccord- 
•.in^    to   the  law  of  gravity  can  exert  only  vertical   pressures-..      The  '.^reek 
.jôEQple  is  effective  ty  its  iiagnitude,   ffuch  more  so  ly  oiearness  î-md  truth 
of   the  créative  idea,    and  by  the  beauty   and  perfection  of   ito  forrr..; 

riow  différent   a^ain   are   the  nol   less  important   masterpieces  oi    r.oisn   at-ch- 
itecture!      The  less  perfect  foric  is  intended  for  pcmp   and  show,    and  con- 
struction is  net   hrou^ht   to  full   and  true  expression.      Architectural   dé- 
tails borrov;ed  from  the  (''roekt.  vv'ere  chan>^ed;      supportin^;  raernlierG  are   bmail- 
er,    columns  are  more  slender,    and  interco] uminations   are  wider.      But   anoth- 
er   System  of   construction  is.  capable  of   the  hi^hest   devel opinent   and   appe.-irr. 
repeatedly.;    The  arch  and  colid   concrète  vaults  détermine  the  sul.divicicn 
and  the  magnitudes  of  masses  of   the  building;    the  structure  in  several 
storias  is  evolved,  ;    The  eleiflent  of  magnitude  appears  with  iniposing   and 
overpowerin^  effect,    and  characteri2es  the  mighty  buildings  of   the  Koman-o 
who  did  not   avoid  aiany  sacrifices  to  produce  this  important  élément  of 
architectural   composition. 

In  the  créations  of  ciediaeval    architecture,    especiaily  in  iti3  hiçhes^^ 
bloom,  the  feeling  tor  stability   and  aa^nitude  ie  expreRsed  in  a  very  di- 
fêerent  way.;    Th©  feelinf  for  aa^nitude  did  not  really  exist.     The  struct- 
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are  is  concentrated  in  stron^  and  richly-treated  wall   piers  and  luttress-- 
es,    with  dimensions  in  acoordance  with  the  System  ot*  vaults;    cul   with  thèse 
are  arx^anged  thin  enclosing  vylls  and  maximum  area  of  window  suri  oce;    over 
the  splendid   ;ind  spacious  interior  extends  a  vault,    where  arch  rests  upon 
arch,    and  ril-  upon  rit  to  transmit  the  thrust  to  fixed  points  of   support. 
But  the  entire  system  requires  flying  luttresses,    arches,    and  structural 
pai^s  to  ce  stable;    it  is  often  highly  ingenious  and  perfect  in  form,  though 
not   intended  for  eternal   duraticn  and  immovalle  résistance,   therefore  hss 
a  soir.ewhat  disquietin^  ettect,    since  mass  is  lacking.;    but  the  feeling 
for  j/randeur  and  longinij  for  the  infinité     produces  its  mightiest   and  most 
ennolling  effect  in  the  loftiest  monument  for  the  v/orship  of  the  Di,^ty, 
the  heaven-aspiring  dcme.'    This  appears  even  larger  and  higher  than  it 
realîy  is,   ty  stone  masonry  in  thin  co^irses,   by  mysterious  subdivision 
of   surfaces  and  masses  of  the  building,    and  the  skilful   treatment  of  the 
ornament,. 

ïJe  coce  to   the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  and  modem  period,    which 
fliay  be  treated  together*      Fir   the  same  path  hes  leen  pursued  since  the 
Keforaiation.      Iviuch  that  is  ^fand  and  noble  has  been  created,    skilliul    scieiict; 
and   hi^h  knov:led£,e  hâve  been  developed;    but  thèse  art  periodshave  produc- 
ed  no  really  new  system  of   construction,    except   iron  and   steel   construc- 
tion 01   récent  period,    based  Jniore  on  meteriol    than  on   system.;     Yet   in  thir^ 
GOir..^in  very  important  thinc-'s'have  been   accomplished  in  most  récent  yearc-., 
The  En^ineer,   proauced  by  our   ancient  ^uilds,   led  the  way   in  this  direc- 
tion by  taking  the  principle  of   truth  as  his  sole  £uide.;     Yet  his  science 
is  still   too  youn^,    and  necessary   time  was  not   allowed  him  to  devise  beau- 
tiful   forms  for  his  works/  and  thereby  create  with   a  useful    science  a  beau- 
tiful   art.      Vie  are  in  the.  midst  of  this  movement   and  cannot   snticipate  it., 
Lut   a  présent  tendency  concerns  us,  cne  towards  the  most  rational    and  e~ 
conomical   use  of  material    and  letor  and  minimum  dimensions  of  the  build- 
ing,  resulting  from  force  of  circumstances,;    V>e  must  take  this  into  account, 
and  cannot  employ  magnitude  and  grandeur  to  the  extent  permitted  to  art- 
ista  in  earlier  periods  of j  art,    ana  must  free  curselves  from  this  désire, 
based  only  on  tradition  anë  net  on  nature  of  building  material.      V.'e  shali 
dex^ive  benefit  from  past  màsterpieces,  but  must  not  .exohanj^e  intell ectual 
freshness  and  susceptibilitylto   présent  requirements,   for  the  sublime  and 
beautiful   created  in  the  pasi.      And  if  Architecture  primarily  ccnsists 
of  resuit s  of  expérience  and  tradition  for  thousand  of  years,    Science  has 
a  vûlid  claim  to  joint  possession^;  and  must  corne  to  the  aid  of  expérience, 
and  theory  to  bhe  help  of  practice.      Durability  dépends  upon  material, 
dimensions,    and  construction,    and  the  gênerai  effect  i s  in  an  intimate 
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relation  to   it.      Bcth  muv.t   suit   the  purpose  and   itnportance  of   the  build^- 

"^Ârchitectural   composition  pute  thèse  eUnients  to  veried  uî^es;    they  ch«r- 
acterize  représentations  of   Ihe  building,  both  of   interior  and  exterior. 
An  essential    sir^n  of  darecility  or  stalility   is  direct   and  vieille  aupport, 
of    ail    parts  cf   the  buildinfij.   ry   firm  and  resistiHf.   cesses,    avcidin^   ail 
suspended  portions  of   the  structure,    arrangin^  supports  beneath   supports 
and  openings  above  openings..    How  far  our  instinct   to  niake  supporting  parts 
stronf,er   and  more  massive  than  there  suppcrted,    and  lower  openings  smaller 
than  upper  ones  may  tske  thip  into  account,   must  be  left  to  other  sectlone 
of  this  work.;    But  it  is  certain  disquiet  oppresses  us,    Vfhen  piers  stand 
over  cponin^.s,    end  heavy  niasses  of  walls  load  elender  iron  oolumns,  ;    Thèse 
ara  endurable  if  the  supporting  systern  is  cicarly  indicated  and  well   de- 
fined,    if  the  slunder  iron  construction  is  inserted  in  the  massive  stone 
structure  ana  arrant;ed  independently  of  stone  forms.  ;    Late  architecture 
thxiï*  produced  very  satisfactory  vforks,  ; 

Under  »11   circuttfitnncea,   the  use  of  a  clear  systeir  of  construction  is 
essential..    The  simplect   structures  ère  n^turally  the  irtost  durable  and 
pleosingi  even  in  our  ère,   which  has  progressed  co  far  in  technical  oatters. 
bold  constructions  require  at  certain  points  stronger  suppcrtin^  masses, 
even  it  they  do  not  produce  a  feelin^  of  inseourity.     To  effactively  em- 
body  a  Ryeteu:  of  construction  o  ^ens  a  vdae  field  of  eotivity  to  architect- 
ural création..    This  ia  in  subdivision  of  masses,   fixin^.  dimensions  accord- 
ing  to   statical   laws  for  transmission  of  forces  to  wslls  end  piers,   as 
well   as  with  a  unitorm  distribution  of  pressure  on  foundations. 

Parts  exposed  to  external  injuries  must  hâve  groater  dimensions  than 
i'roteoted  portions..    Accordin^  to  purpose  and  importance  of  luildint, 
dimensions  are  to  be  limitôd  to  the  œininium,  cr  ccrresponcJingly  increased. 
Strict  utilitarien  buildings  and  those  for  merely  teciporary  parposea, 
are  icade  as  simple  or  as  li^-ht  as  possiblei   ana  those  intended  for  lon^* 
er  duration  are  to  be  etron,g  and  more  durable.;    Kaae  and  size  are  indis- 
pensable to  iiionu2nent6l  buildings,   even  if  they  do  not  alone  suffice  te 
nake  the  structure  ;^n  art  wrork. .    They  are  expressed  in  détails  as  well  as 
in  gênerai..    If  the  building,  is  to  hâve  both  a  aat^^rial   and  an  idéal  pur- 
pose,   and  ia  to  le  very  durable,   it  ehould  not  be  reduced  to  mon  and  the 
brief  life  alloted  to  hia..    Its  parts  and  the  entire  structure  must  be 
arranged  oji  a  larder  acale. 

Building  naterial  is  te  be  selected  aooordingly,  not  only  with  référence 
to  ite  resistanoe,  but  elso  for  its  nassivenesB,  dependin^  on  its  nature 
and  ori^iin. .    uood  is  more  expoeed  to  rapid  destruction,  eof&cially  by  fire, 
and  muet  be  oonaidered  a  more  perishable  moterial  than  stone.,    Iron  i« 
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subject  to   rust,    and   v/e   do    not   yet   kn;^w   .Ur   durebiiity.      Monoliths   /^nd 
ûshlars  of  great   si'i^e  ir.ake   an   iîiipre:'-:ivlon  of   résistance   and   etern;-^!    duro- 
tion.;     Smoller   stones  osuse  parts   coir.pGSi^d  oi    then   to    appear   IcT^'er   than 
in  reality._     In   determining  proporticnate  dimensions,    the   actual    dimension 
le  not   to  be  confounded   with  the   apparent   siae,    produced  by    architectur- 
al  members,    subdivision   and  resuit  et"    art. 
Chapter   2. _    Truth   and  Order. 

The  preceding   treats   ail    requirements  of   the  building   to  be  directiy 
deduced  from   its  purpose,    and  thus  connected   with  practical    ains  of   ]ife. 
But  problems  of   architecture   al so   comprise  idéal    aims,    and  thèse   nave  leen 
tcuched   upon,    since  both   are  connected.      The  law  of   dural.il ity   f avers  the 
transition;    by  the  construction   it  belon<J,s  to  the  rtnûa  of   science,    and 
so  far   as  based  on  instinct  for   magnitude   and  size,    to   the  dosain  of   art 
alsQ. 

a.    Truth.; 

The  entire  province  of  knowledge  and  science  is  dominated  by  the  idea 
ot  truth.;  For  architecture  requires  truth  in  the  fui  filment  of  purpose 
and  truth  in  the  expression  of  the  construction.;  both  ciust  be  character- 
ized  in  the  shepe,  forn  and  even  in  the  least  détails  of  the  structure, 
ïhis  means  that  truth  must  not  be  concealed,  but  must  everywhere  sppear. 
17.;  Sincerity  in  Fulfilment  of  Purpose. 

This  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  buiîlding  and  in  the  combinaticn 
of  its  parts  into  an  appropriate  organism,  and  al so  in  the  charecteristic 
form  by  v/hich  its  importance  is  expressed.;  For  truth  appears  in  the  char- 
aoter  of  the  work;  trus  originality  dépends  thereon.;  Unfortunately  in 
architecture,  truth  is  usuaily  under  constraint,  and  both  ir.onotony  and 
élaboration  frequently  nianifest  insincerity,  indolence,  and  unfitness. 
It  is  without  purpose  and  therefore  untrue  and  faulty  to  arrange  vdndows 
and  doorwayt;»  in  misplaced  order  and  syïrinietry  on  the  exterior,  where  out 
of  place  in  the  interior,  to  project  buttresses  from  walls  with  nothin- 
to  support,  to  employ  columns  and  pil asters  to  support  nothing  or  with- 
out meaning.   Yet  thèse  are  by  many  esteemed  beautiful  and  essentiel I   It 
is  no  less  injudicious  and  false  to  treat  the  façade  of  a  hall  like  that 
of  a  dwelling,  to  subdivide  it  into  stories  with  several  rov.-s  of  Windows, 
to  give  a  block  of  small  houses  the  appeai'ance  of  a  grand  pala'ùial  struc- 
ture, or  to  suppress  division  into  stories  as  auch  as  possible,  perniit- 
ting  columns  or  pil asters  to  extend  through  several  stories. 

This  does  not  condemn  clear  grouping  of  the  masses  in  n  block  of  build- 
ings, where  séries  of  small  résidences  recieve  united  anci  effectuai  arch- 
itectural treatment,  each  sinple  house  iriakin,^'  itself  évident,  but  blaiiies 
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povevl.y  oî    :.r]vention  and  monotony  in   a.rchitecturo,    long   tare  locades,    where 
t'ee'-".î:-   i?  abnorled  by  visible  absence  of  thought.;    Fiee   scope  is  aiford- 
c?d  to   thc::  iï^D^inotion,    so  far   as  it   does  not   degcnerate  in  the  j^roupin^ 
and    -;vldivisioii,    ospeoially  in   extennive  buildings.-    ïhus  in  a  mercantile 
tu:Idin^;_    v/her-rî  pomp   and   show  are  appropriate,    it   ic  cntirely  proper  to 
coiiii.:' no.  tvo   stcries  externally,    internally  connecled  as  business  offices, 
bo   -o'-'-ur:   2  rrr;,c-r   'Windows  for  objects  fer   exhibition,    thereby  serving  the 
purpc-'-j  of  thc  building,    at   the   same  tiir.e  expressing   its  intr-ntion._ 

Vv'v;  ;.;';.::t    .i^dhero  to   this  in   architectural    créations,    and   v;ill    -iittsin  this 
if   Vv5  davotc;  ourselves  to  truth   and  not  to   appearance,    if   v/e  state  that 
the  v.'ind^'.-   sûrves  for  light   and  the  door  for  passa^^^e^i  not   for  appor.rance, 
thr/G   tho  occnice  is  s  protection  from  rain,    and  is  not    a  décoration  for 
uho    •?•  •;!:■. n'^   of   the  interior,    that   the  columns   are   sunportin^-i   Dsrts  of   the 
st^'UctiTû,    ^.nd.  not  nierely  ornamental   like  a  décorative  frieze;    in  brief, 
if   v/o  'sc':!  t-ia':   each  part  aiust  fulfil   a  definite  purpcse  and  recieve  an 
appropriate  form.      18e  shall    succeed  if   we   arrange  rooms  in   accordance  with 
their  purposes  and  importance,   group  less  important  ones,    accent  the  chief 
epartiiients  by  projections,   by  ^reater  height   and  by  more  noble  forms.;    The 
£reat   should  not  be  miniinized,    and   the  small   should  not  be  made  to   appear 
.^îreat;    u.nity  rnust  not  be  divided,    and  sep.arate  parts   should  not  be  unit- 
ed  bensr^th   a  sin^île  roof,;    By  such  tokens'is  truth  recognized  in  fulf li- 
ment of  purpoGo.  _    Ko\7  is  it   expressed  in  construction? 
1:^.[    ïrath  in  Construction.; 

A  d'ci-'v^tt/ristio  of  truth  is  that  by  tno  niost  diverse  paths  the  same 
end  .i,^:-.   :rt'- :^^r;cd.      If  the   same  principle  appears  in  tlie  différent  inethods 
of  o:):.-:t.;uotlo:?.  in  architecture  in  precadiï^g^ages  for  ^^iving  forri  lo  its 
ido^^;  ;     ^^^  '■'-r:o^r,n:.z':i  in  it   the  principlo  of   trirtxh.  ;     ne  find  in  the  best 
perjor',.    -f    ^.roh: tccture  that  the  construction  is-ts^xpressod  in  its  master- 
pifoo-;   L.  .:.j  oquolly  with  their  purpose.;    If   we  soiri^times  ijieet   v/ith   styles 
or   st::':/-l''Tc^  ••?h-5re  fox'a  is  not   in  harmony  with  the  construction;    it  is 
eae.y    v:    .-r?;r".r.i;ii::cir  trl^-'Vruo-^tont.the  f  al  se. .     ao   shcûl    not    laite  stone  ini- 
itati-.i::  -jv.  ■.::^càon  structures  in  Asia  Minof"^S:«  riod3l;:/1:ut_  vjo  iâU£:t  regard 
Y}i?;o   ".A  cor.:;i;:.tcnt   yso  of   the  Bûteriel   used  and  the  syst^^^m  "Kv  charac^er- 
istio,    likv  the  excellent   Systems  of  conatructioa  in  Grecian,    l^oînan,.    and 
Gothic  oïohit^cturo,; 

In  Gr^icisn   architecture  witji  its  horizontal    ceiling  of   stonc  beamS;    coV- 
structed  of   large  blocks  and  slabs,    statics  assuses  its  siîripl^;st  for/n  in 
the  law  of  gravity;    rigid  ©oncrete  vaults  in  Homan  Architecture  like  in- 
verted  rnonoliths,   exert  no  thrust;    but  we  find  in  Gothlc'aro'hit.ecture  gen- 
erally   a   structure  of  ribbed  vaults,    transverse  T^LX^chec   and   arcades,    com- 
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posed  of   sœall   eut    stones,    v«hera   ail    individual    stresses   are  eL^viiMra^^^d 
and  individualized  in  the  vorious  parts  of  the  construction,    froi:   whioh 
no   single  pièce  may  le  taken  without   injury..     '.'(henever   stone  is  ii^:&d,    j.oints 
and  bonds  are  to  be  clearly   shown,    and  where  wood  or   iron   is  the  ir.titeriai 
joints,    connections,    and   System  must  be  apparent.;    Just   this  Rakes  the 
simple  and  peculiar  wooden  construction  of  mcuntainous  régions   so  effect- 
ive and  so   satisf actory.      It   is  the  same  with  much  of  our   iron  construc- 
tion,   satisfactory  at   the  first  glance  in   spite  of   its  lightness;    truth 
tein^   expressed  in  the  construction..    Falsehood  is   a  vice  in  nîankind   and 
a  vice  in  art   also»^ 

V.'ô  ineet  the  same  principle  of   truth  everywhere,    though  methods  differ 
with  resuit s  to  Le  obtained,    means  at  our  disposai, and  obstacles  to  be 
surmounted..     It   also  happens  that   in  retaining.  this  élément ary   principle, 
methods  must  be  chosen  according  te   circumstances,    and  thèse  lead  to  re- 
sults  externally  quite  diverse. _     It   is  first  60  be  understood,    form   and 
shape  being  devised  later.;    The  letter  muet  be  brought  out   clearly   and 
truly,   with  an  easiiy  understood  System  of   construction   ,   which  conceals 
or  deforms  nothing,   but   appears  openly  with  dignity,   lending  to  the  struc- 
ture life  and  importance,    while  treating  the  différent  parts  in  accord- 
ance  with  their  functions. 

19.      Truth  in  Materials.. 

Eut  the  structural    systea  is  based  on  the  materials.;    Vve  do  not  describe 
ho©  to  build  in  atone,    wood,   or  iron,    nor  hcw  to  détermine  dimensions  and 
treat  forme»'    Truth  in  construction  must  appear  in  a  natural  use  of  the 
building  matériels,   which  consists  in  having  each  material   appear  what 
it  really  is.;    Away  with  ail   peurile  déceptions,    where  stone  forms  are 
imitated  in  wood,   or  métal,   marble,    and  other  costly  materials  are  replac- 
ed  by  paper  and  painti      nith  false  trifles  and  frippery,    meaningless  and 
therefcre  untrue!      Yet  rational   use  of   a  substitute  material   is  not   ex- 
cluded,    since  even  this  by  skill    and  treatment  may  be  used  in  an  appropri- 
ate  way.; 

20..    Degeneration. . 

Truth  in  art,    as  in  life,   raay  be  carried  too  far.;    Great  candor  and  sin- 
oerity  frequently  cause  offenoe  and  are  less  appropriate  than  réticence. 
This  is  true  in  architecture  also.;    Truth  must  not  become  op  pressive  or 
degenerate  into  rudeness  and  lead  to  exaggeration,  ,çposed  to  the  feeling 
for  beauty.; 

b.;    Order. 

Ihe  suprême  gênerai  low  in  nature  is  order,  and  this  is  true  in  art  and 
science.;  T  Research  otherwise  loses  its  starting  point  and  the  imagina-^ 


vie.-    \z  b^vildereci;  truth   and  leaut^"   are  connected,    -ôv.û  hc^ruiony   is  lased 
uocr   1'..       It   13  tberefore  indispensable  in   rîrt    and  belcn^s  lo   the  Isv^s 
ûf    ;;:CÎ."Uectarûl    invention. 

cL      cyminetry   and  Balance. 

'in.,   ;û  m  of   the  buildin^^.  ir.a;»'    ce   'oViïimetricsl   or   unsyr,etric;jl;    ordtr   does 
net    si;:::i-':'y   absolute  similority,    but   bôl/jnce  of  mtsseij  ci'  the  buiidin^' 
aiid  O;'    :i  tf:  înerùbers  acout   a  central   point,    or   en   axis  through  the  centre 
CI    ;.:^r/,vity  of   the  design.;    Net    strict  niatheiratical    sycrcetry  but   telsnce 
v/ill   bi.  idopted   as  a  ^;uide  in   architectural    composition.      V.e  do   not   un- 
derv^lr.-:    syir.meiry  or  throw  it   aside;    rightly  understood,    it   is  even  more 
eGooiiLÎr-}.    to  crder   in  art  than   in  nature.,    Jubt   as  this  never   at tains  ab- 
saluts   sv:,3y  over  forms  in  nature,    in  the  inor^anic  or  crganic   v;or]d,    we 
t;;av   ?iot   subiect   to  it   the  créations  of   art  vdthout   limitation.-     ;.  crystal, 
loaf,    l'iov.'er,   or  fruit,    exhibits  two   approximotely   syffimetrical   hslves, 
but   this  is  not   true  of   the  rock,   twig,   or  tree,      r.ven  in  rnore  hic.hly  de~ 
veJ.oc:^;d  objecta,    especially  in  mon,    the  coinpletest   v<ork   in  nature,    we  find 
symmetry  in  the  external   fcrni  with  référence  to  the  axis  oi   the  head,   but 
not   in  the  internai   organism.;     nhat   is  cbserved  in  nature  rray   al  so   te  ap- 
piied   te   ai-'t.; 

Therefore,   the  hi^'.her  the  rank   assaiiied  by  the  building,    the  more  may 
>7e  rJ:;quire  order   and  symmetry,   or   simiiarity  of   its  parts  about   a  center, 
or    a  chief   axis,    and  under   sorne  circua^stances,   of   its  side  élévations  b 
about   a  tr-3nsverse  axis. _    Tiie  or^anism  may  shovv  variations,    especially 
in  the  interior;    important  portions  ci    the  entire  structure,   like  the  hu- 
riian   ''Oi'y,    uay   be  symaetrically   arranged  vdthout  requirin/^,  perfect   siiT:ilar- 
rcy.;     A'j.cording  te   thy  importance  of   the  building,,    location  will   be  so 
chor:f.n   thst   its  arrangement  may  not  be  restricted  on  either   side.      It   is 
other^.v.-ô  for  buildings  of   lower  rank,    usually  limited  te   a  fixed  site.; 
Buildinjjs  for  utilitarian  purposes  and  those  for  the  niaterial   requirements 
of   iiïc  iTiust   be   adapted  in  treatment   to  local   condition^],    like  créations 
[ùïï  the-  ininaral    and  vegetabie  kingdois,    and  syciinetry  is  usually   sacrificed 
to   suitability   and  truth.  _    The  same  cccurs  in  buildin^^s  erected  only  on 
partioul  ar   sites,   to  be  harinonized  with  their  surroundings.  ;    The  différ- 
ent  paris  are  then  naturally   arran^'ed   with  référence  to   each  cther,    accord- 
in^  to  location  and  purpose,   freely  grouped  without  restraint,   or  '^'ithin 
a  given   space  as  if  crystal liaed  about   a  centre.;    One  then  seeks  te   symme- 
tricaily  arrange  each  portion  of   a  building  like  the  separate  crystal s 
of   a  stone  or  the  f loyers  of   a  plant,   only  bc  far   as  its  purpose  thereby 
suffers  no  injury.; 

The  like  coeurs  ir;  the  a.-.i--t*vri:ieces  of   architecture..    Vc^ry  freouently 
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is  the  assertion  made,  that  rigid  symmetry  rules  in  Grecian  and  Roman  ar- 
chitecture, while  in  Gothic  architecture  only  freely  grouped  and  irregu- 
Isr  designs  occurr.;  The  first  may  le  beoause  only  the  monumentsl  build- 
ings of  the  Greeks  are  preserved,  and  the  symEetrical  arrangement  is  nob- 
bler  and  more  suitable  for  thèse  as  already  explained.;  Yet  Greece  trans- 
ciitted  to  us  in  the  Erechtheum  a  very  characteristic  and  beautiful  build- 
ing, consisting  of  a  triple  structure,  a  double  temple  and  a  caryatid  porch; 
neither  part  is  symmetrically  arranged  about  an  axis,  but  in  the  gênerai 
design  and  in  aocordance  with  local  conditions,  they  are  grouped  with  the 
utmost  freedom  and  picturesqueness  and  are  executed  vjîth  the  most  refined 
artistic  feeling.;  In  référence  to  the  second  statement,  we  find  that  the 
principal  monument  of  mediaeval  architecture,  the  Gothic  cathedral,  is  us- 
aally  symmetrically  arranged  about  a  central  axis  with  a  departure  from 
leéiitimate  symmetry  in  détails  only,  in  ommission  of  annexes,  towers,  etc., 
on  one  side,  v/here  not  necessary.; 

From  this  it  follows  that  to  require  rigifi  symmetry  in  many  designs  for 
buildings,  would  be  a  fault,aB  it  would  frequently  transgress  laws  of  suit- 
ability  and  truth.;  îhis  is  the  case  in  buildings  with  différent  parts  vary- 
ing  according  to  their  purpose  and  importance,  in  length  and  breadth,  and 
in  number  and  height  of  stories.  ;  How,  if  at  a  nobleman's  seat  or  country 
house  the  principal  salon  were  balanced  by  the  kitchens,  the  conservatory 
was  like  the  stables,  and  the  chapel;é  was  similar  te  the  chambers  and  liv- 
ing  rooms,  eaoh  of  equal  height  and  symmetrically  treated,  se  that  their 
uses  could  not  be  externally  distinguished?  This  would  be  mcnstrous;  net 
^nly  monotonous  in  the  extrême,  but  deceptive  and  false,  whether  intended 
te  ennoble  the  building  or  reduce  everything  to  a  lower  level.;  One  is  per- 
haps  suprised  by  such  contradictions  and  considers  them  impossible^  simi- 
lar  things  are  actually  found  in  many  places  externally  decorated  by  the 
orders,  and  are  almost  invariably  regarded  as  proper  and  beautiful! 

From  thèse  examples,  easily  increased  in  number,  three  things  are  évident: 
that  especially  in  monumental  buildings,  symmetry  aay  be  omitted  only  for 
a  definite  reason;  that  when  this  occurs,  one  should  not  be  discouraged 
thereby  but  should  never  for  the  sake  of  symmetry  hâve  reccurse  to  absur- 
dities  like  blind  doors  and  Windows;  so  far  as  possible,  each  separate 
part  of  the  building  should  be  symmetrical,  whether  the  gênerai  arrangement 
be  regular  or  irregular.;  Eut  this  must  in  ail  cases  be  natural;  neither 
regularity  not  irregularity  may  be  artificial  or  cumpolsory,  or  degenerate 
into  disorder  and  wildness. 

22,]    Architectural  Crders. 
This  means  order  in  architecture,  with  which  must  not  be  confounded  the 
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^rohit^cturiù  Crckrs. ;    îhoy  were  ori/ànally  evolved  in  ©n  ori.anic  way;    froïc 
the  areciîin  teaplt-  the  Crder  connot  Vtj  roaoved  Xvoz  Ihe  Groek  temple,   i'or 
ils  Crôfcr  is  ita  style.      Juat  os  iittle  as  œay  one  of  its  memters  ce  oinitted,   s:- 
for  «n  insôct  or  a  flower,   vithcut  destoi-yin^  it;    in  Icth  casac  ecch  pari 
fuiiilc  a  tuncwion  assi^nâd  to  il  in  the  it!«nerai  cr^ûnism  end  «xhibits  z 
fora:  adi'.fted  therelo..    Lut  there  is  eoaiethir^  else  îti  the  Crdcir  or.  a  Roj:.an 
luilding;    it  is  meraly  docor^.tive  rind  Doy  le  removed  and  iren&terrfad  at 
piesRurH  or  be  replaced  cy  roia«tiiin£  ûifferert,   as  the  oonstructicn  ci   the 
luilding  is  not  thereby  chfcu^.ed.      Gi'^ctJ  Ihe.  ravivai  cf  octi/jue  ê»rchitect- 
tire  hûB  se  prooeeded,   thût  withov^t  strict  purisn  one  tf^?^:;  justiy  sey  that 
order  has  ly  the  Crdors  tecoms  disorder,  tnat  thèse  eerve  as  falsities.; 
Ihey  arô  only  juctifiaUe  vvhen  oolua-ns  or  piliara  havti  a  st^^tical  functicn 
or  at  least   s  Certain  iiaportarco,   w^rd  their  exictence  ie  h  based  upon  the 
r^rran^einent  of  the  interior.. 
23..    Unity. 

in  r.rchit€iOtureI  design,  ocù^v  in  shown  in  the  arrangeiiienl  of  the  tuiid- 
iui:.-    M©  t^^'csed  froû  the  irim^st  nuoleue,  froa  the  heart  ci   the  plwr..,  to 
dwvelop  thê  internai  cr^imir.»:  ftrid  to  oioihe  tho  sieieton  o/;  tho  structure, 
to  connect  Ihe  partfc,   ycoanting  the  chief  portions  and  laakin^  thein  proc- 
inent  ly  font,   subdivision  and  oruaaent,.    This  siethod  leads  to  tho  united 
orgaiiiBs  and  to  unity  in  architecture.;    For  in  this  vay  is  rriado  aî:par<int 
Ihe  relation  cf  architectural  témbers,   v/hich  sepc-^rately  pcsseso  no  ir«porl- 
ence,   and  the  unity  of  ail  parts,   that  cne  may  not  hâve  n  Icose  oc i laotien 
cf  accidentally  joined  parti?,  but  an  indivisable  whde.      L'nity  is  t^n^ea 
on  order,  but  unity  and  haraony  rule  the  reai»-  of  the  beautiful,   that  in- 
n<»friisost  doîDain  of  art. 

Chapter  S.;    Eeauty  and  CrnaKent.; 

The  idea  of  beauly  is  the  hi^-^hest  law  ot   sichltcctiuNui   cofApositicn.      In 
whct  directions  rosi  crrî^ion  proceud  te  producr;r  Isauty^     V:hat  belon^s  to 
•^ach  part,   th.-^t  the  wori^  of  the  architect  noy  bv.-  leî'.utitui?     To  onswer  thèse 
questions  and  fix  th;-  conception  of  btsauty,   v.-y  niv.at   .^o'^i-  concare  pbencmo^ 
na  in  noture  te  phenoîrena  lu  .!U't. 
&»      Deaviv-jr. 
£4.;    Conception  oi   Btv{?uty.. 

Thy  idea  in  coisïior.  iile,    v;her.  we  speck  of   th*  boauty  of  a  thin^i,   varies 
accordini>  to  the  rank   th^;  ob.ject  occupies  in  création.      '-*e  may  indeed  tera 
?ny  objfcct  Ci-e?3t.-:>^  l:;;  n;:ture  leauLiful    ii.  ils  v.a>  ,    Fitice  it  if.  ext«ornally 
corfect;    yet   we  ;.asti;   c«il   productif  cf  the  incrgauic  and  or£anic  worlë 
Iwautiful,   since  thoy  ara  dietint-alshed  alove  otherii  of  their  kind,    and 
the  more  fuUy  one  cf  thèse  U  ondowod  by  nature,   the  hi^her  is  it  plaoed, 
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and  the  greater  are  our  requiroments.;  Thus  the  orystal  by  its  simple  and 
regular  forip,  Jiy  color,  lustre,  and  behavior  toward  light,  and  the  flow- 
er  ly  its  form,  ly  the  magnificence  and  blending  of  color  tones,  by  its 
fragrance,  and  even  by  its  organic  life,  produce  animated  and  pleasant  im- 
*^  pressions.   If  we  take  the  higher  forms  of  nature,  or  the  highest  product 

of  création  for  compai-ison,  we  find  perfect  beauty  in  mankind,  not  only 
;  the  highest  example  of  completeness  in  external  appearance,  but  the  impress 
'  of  his  spirit,  the  expression  of  his  spiritual  peculiarities,  and  above 
ail,  we  find  character.;  A  head  possessing  character  will  always  prove  beau- 
-  '  tiful:  but  a  fine  head  is  aot  always  évidence  of  a  noble  character.   Poss- 
■\  essing  the  latter,  one  will  le  guided  by  ideas  of  morality  and  truth  in 
j  ail  situations  in  life,  and  both  are  oombined  in  the  idea  of  beauty. 
25.;  Architectural  Style.; 
As  with  phenomena  in  life,  so  with  phenomena  in  art;  but  as  character 
is  to  man's  life,  so  is  style  to  the  domain  of  art.   Style  is  just  as  es- 
sentiel to  beauty  in  art,  as  character  to  beauty  in  life.   For  style  is 
the  imprint  of  art  processes  by  which  création  takes  form  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  material  treated  and  with  the  ideas  of  the  time;  or, 
as  expressed  in  Semper's  words; "  Style  is  the  harmonizing  of  art  phenome- 
na with  the  history  of  its  origin,  and  with  ail  the  requirements  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  existence". 

Let  us  hear  the  same  master  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  architectural  styles: 
"The  ancient  monuments  are  rightly  designated  as  fossil  shells  of  vanish- 
ed  social  organisms;  but  they  did  not  grow  on  the  backs  of  thèse  while  they 
existed;  nor  did  they  shcct  forth  in  the  hidden  processes  of  nature  like 
coral  reefs,  but  they  arc  constrained  works  of  ma'n,  who  has  employed  on 
them  his  inder standing,  observation  of  nature,  genius,  will,  désires,  and 
powers.;  The  free  will  of  the  créative  spirit  of  mankind  therefore  enters 
as  the  most  important  factor  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of  architect- 
ural style,  and  this  must  indeed  in  his  créations  move  within  cert.ain  high- 
er  laws  of  tradition,  of  requirements,  and  of  necessity,  but  it  adopts 'this 
by  its  fine  perception  and  realization  and  makes  it  useful.   V»herever  a 
new  idea  of  civilisation  tcok  root  and  was  accepted  as  such  in  the  gêner- 
ai consciûusness,  this  found  architecture  at  its  service  to  determin^  its 
monumental  expression.   Its  mighty  civilizing  influence  is  always  recog-  ^ 
nized,  and  its  works  were  with  assured  purpose  impressed  with  thatistamp, 
which  elevated  them  as  symbols  of  the  prevailing  religious,  social  and  po-  -. 

litical  Systems.   Not  from  the  architects,  but  rather  from  great  regener- 
atcrs  of  Society  proceeded  this  new  impulse,  when  the  right  hour  had  sound- 
ed  for  this  ".  "'^     l 
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A  new  architectural    style  is  cnly  produced  ly   a  new  view  of   the  world, 
the  gift  of   a  new  epoch  ot    civilization,    whose  wcrld-movin^^  idea  moy  ev- 
en  le  nature.;     Since  we  are  on  the  ^round  created  by  the  aqquisitions  of 
the  Henaissance,    we  enter  completely  into  the  inheritance  of  that  great 
period,    whe.n  we  truly   make  it  our  own,   loth  in  science   as  well    as  art, 
ty   developing   it   in   accordance   with  requirements   and  conditions  of   modem 
civilized  life.;     Prorn  this  tàll   the  true  and  beautiful    architectural    style 
of  our  tiiTie  le  derived.;     It   al  so   follows  that    ail   our  thought  must  le  di- 
rected   to   spontaneous  architectural   création,    and  ail  our   abilities  ce  ex- 
erted,    to  contribute  our  own   work   for  this  high  purpose.      The  power  of   the 
architectural    profession   does  not   suffice,    while  the  energy   and  will   of 
individuals  are  lacking.      But   scattered  labor  is  most   injurious,    and  it 
is   a  delusion   to   believe   that   décoration  by  the  old   can  equal   the  inven- 
tion of   new   ideas,   or  that  période  without    styles  may  be  revived. 

Architecture]    style  requires   a  clear   System  of   construction  by  our   state- 
liients   and  ail    traditions.;     Yet   this  does  not   itself   form   a   style   although 
an  iftiportant  elecient.      The  si-'.me  structural   principle  may  be  developed  in 
différent   dirç^cticns  and  form  the  bases  of   différent   styles. _    The  présent 
does  not   need   to   avait   an  epcch-riiaking   invention  of   a  new  system  of  cons- 
truction,   as  if  création  of   a  new  style  were  dépendent   thereon.      Other  im- 
pulses  are  explained   in  Seniper's  words   and   actually  produce  it.;    Lik©  oth- 
er éléments  of   architecture,    style  dépends  on  the  building  material.;    One 
r.î.3y  properly   speak   of   a  wooden  style,    a  brick   style,    an  iron  style,   etc., 
tecause  in  eoch  of   thèse  the  respective  buidding  matériel    is  indicated,    since 
the   style  assumes  a  spécial   character   in   accordance  with  it.; 
Se.;    B ui  1  d i n^i  Mat  er i  al .  _ 

The  building  material    is   itself    an   effective   élément  of   beauty  by  the 
char octeristics  of   its  external    appearance.      Caranite  and   syenite,    by   inde- 
sti'uctibiiity  of   their  nature,    color   and  polish,    cannot  be  replaced  in  mon- 
uiriontal    architecture  by  other   material  s,    any  more  than  marble,    with  the  del- 
.icacy  of   its  tones,    its  veining:    and   its  texture.;     Sandstone  is  distin^,uish- 
ed  by   its  duil    tone,    appropriate  for   external    architecture;      clay   is  not- 
:^ble  lor  plasticity   and   suitability  for   cil   purposes,    in  plain  bricks  in 
liiasonry   and  in  terra  cotta  and  majolica  for  relief   and  color  décoration.; 
V.ooci  bas  on  excellent   effect   as  internai   finish  by  diversity  of  grain  and 
color,    ly   its  car.scity  for  polish,    and  by   suitability  for   carving.      Iron 
:-i3F:ii;!;e3   in   the  mould   end   under   the   haniîr-er   the  most   varied   artistic  fornie; 
bronze   takes  the   hi^^hest   deveiopirient   in  form   under   the  tool   of   the  chacer, 
one   not   obtained   in   any  other   material,    and   acquires  a  beautiful   patina, 
suprising   in   antique  bronzes.      Finally   should  be  mentioned   stucco   as  an/d 
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V.e  leautiful    and  may   appear  ugly  in  connection  with  another,    the  converse 
leing   al  so   true.;     It   is   quite   the   sr.me   as  in  music;    One  tone  is  in   itself 
no   more   bsautifui    than   any  other;    its  full    effect  only   apfears  when   joined 
v.'ith  others  in  chords,    mélodies   and  musical    works.      Rhythci   and   hariiiony   are 
al  se  required  in  architecture;      as  in  musical   or  color  tones,    a  form  is  on- 
ly effective  by  coœbination  or  contrast   with  others.      The  usa  of   successive 
novel   forms  has  a  disquieting,   and  bewildering  effect,    while  répétition  of 
similar  motives  in  rhythmical    séquence  is  quiet   and  anicating;    though  if 
thèse  too  frequently  occur,    they  become  exhausting   and  monotonous. 
29.,     Subdivision. 

This  is  true  of  formai   treatment   in  e^eneral    and  in  détail,    the  subdivis- 
ion  of   the  form,   by   which  its  beauty  is  increased   or  diminished.      Subdivi- 
sion iRust  be  arranged  in   accordance  with  the  character  of  the  building;    sim- 
ple or  rich, 'gracef  ul  or   severe,   grave  or  gay,    accordin£  te  the  purpose  of 
the  structure  and  to  other  circumstances. ;    To  heighten  the  effect,    the  ani- 
j^iated   and  subdivided  portions  must  be  relieved  by  plain   and  undivided  sur- 
faces,   a  certain   accent ing  must  be  employée  viith   a  certain  rhjzthni  of  lines,     ., 
that   the  correct  relation  between  masses  and  openings  cay   be  retained.      Har- 
iTiCny  is  again  required;    it   is  the  feeling  of   solidity,    durability,    and  or- 
dcîr   that   fixes  the  requirements  to   v?hich  due  attention  must  be  paid  in  sub- 
division.; 

The  treatment  of  the  members  in  détail   will   thus  be  subordinated  to  the 
gênerai    subdivision,    and  is  to  be  adjusted  in  accordance  vdth  the  charac- 
ter of   the  building.      This  extends  to  the  fcrms  of   structural   parts  of   the 
constructive  organisa,    and  makes   apparent   the  structural    importance  of   the 
parts  cf   the  building.;    We  cannot   hère  neglect   characteristic  art  lorms  de- 
termined  by  the  architectural    style.;    The  necessity  fer  resisting  the  same 
external    influences   and  the   same  internai    forces,    and   the  requirement  cf 
making  this  conflict   apparent   to   the  eye,    has  produced   siiriilar   lines  and 
forms  in  the  mcst  diverse  periods  and  localities._     As  we  rcake  known  our   thoughts 
by  tones  and  \vords,    so  do   we  in   architecture  express  our  designs  in  lines 
and  forms.      'A'e  therefcre  take  thèse  forms  from  those  originated  by  innate 
foelings  of  rsankind,    that.=-they  may  be  apparent   and  be  understood  in  the  sim- 
plest    and  most  natural    i«ay.;  ,  Vie  can  also  consider,  with   slight  exceptions, 
that  thèse  are  just   as  much  fixed   as  are  forms  based  on  the  laws  of   nature. 
30.-    Mouldings   and  Profiles. 

Such  forms   are  mouldings  and   such  lines  are  profiles.;     They   are  partly 
compoeed  of  geometrical   lines   and   are  partly  free  hand.      ne  do  not  desig- 
n.îte  thèse  architectural    members  according  to   their  functions.;    They  may 
r<3present  transmission  of   a  load,    a  free  termination,   or  union  or  sépara- 
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tion  of    structural   parts,    and  curves  cf  variée  curcature,    convex   and  con- 
cave,   Kome  bo)iQ   and   lisavy,    others  délicate   and  graceful,    alternate  with   an^- 
ul ar   and   straight   lorras;      the  more  closely   thèse  iines   ap^roximate   straight 
iines,    the  more  ener^etio   should  be  their   sweep,    and  beauty  of   form   is  bas- 
ed  on   v;ell    arran^ed  graduation,    on  change  cf   movement,    and  on  the  effect 
01    li.^.ht    and   shade. 


.jucdivision   in  ^^eneral    and   in  détail    is  to  be   designed  on   a  single   scale, 
not   based  on   an   absolute,    but    a  relative  unit  of   measure,    which   dépends  on 
the  purpose   and   importance  of   the   building,;    Thus  we  properly   speak  of   the 
scale  of    a  bui'lding,    and   v:here  this  dces  not   exist,    cf   the  lack  of    a  uni- 
form   scale.      harmony  cccurs  in  Grecian   architecture   instead  of    a   scale,   or 
not    quite   syrumetry,    but   harmony  of   the  whole  with   its   separate  parts,    which 
appears  in   the   nearly   identical   ratios  of   the  lower   diameter  of   the  coluinn 
to   the  building.,    to   its  principal   parts,    and  to   the   architectural    members. 
The  modulus  replaces  the   scsle,    for   it   has  no  relation^  to   the   dimensions 
cf   the  monument.;     Vvhether   the  temple  be   small   or   large,    its  proportions  re- 
àiain   about   tlie   sarr.s,    and   as   actually  fixed   cy   artistic   invention   and  not 
by  the  object   itseli.;    But   for  the  vast   monuments  of   the  Komans   and   espec- 
ially  for   the  créations  of   the  middle   âges,    as  well    as   for   thcse  of   the  Re- 
riaissance   and   the  modem   era,    a  fixed   scale   is  taken   as   a  basis,    which  first 
dépends  on  the   height  of   men,    afterwards  on   the  building   iTiaterials.      It   is 
indeed   natural    te   assume  this   scale,    ail   our  buildings  being   used  by  men, 
since  Windows,    doors,   balustrades,    etc.,    are  in  proportion  te   their   height, 
dimensions  bel !ig  only  varied,    according   to   whether   intended   for  merely  use- 
ful    structures  or   those  occupying   higher  rank    and   intended  for   assemblage 
cf   many  persons.  ; 

It   is  just    as   erroneous  to   enlarge  the   architectural    fcrms  of   houses   and 
of   ordinary  buildings  to   unusual    sise,    as  to   diminish  those  of   monuments 
intended   for   extraordinary  purposes,    like  triumphal    arches,    baths   and  théâtres 
If    thi--:  be  done^    the   scale   and  gênerai    effect  of   the  building   are  changed; 
for    it   will    appear   smailer,    the   larger   its   scale  in   proportion  to   its   abso- 
lute dimensions,    and  conversely._    To   make  this  évident,    compare  Cologne  Cath- 
edral    with   the  uhurch  of    5t.    Peter   at   Home.      Vdio   wculd  beiieve  that   the  1  at- 
ter   was  two    and    a   half   times  th^e   area  of   the  former?     This  may  be  explained 
by  magnitude  of   scale  and  of   dimensions;    There   a  narrow  f ive-aisled. inter- 
ior   and  heaven-aspiring   tovjers   are  lost   in  graceful    détails,    suited  to   the 
stature  of   man;    hère  is   a   spacious  interior,    decorated   by   colossal    statues, 
spanned  by   mighty   tunnel   vaults   with   a  gigantic  dôme  over   the  intersection, 
leneath   which  men  vanish.      The  Church  of   St.;  Peter   indeed  excels  in  grandeur 
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of  effect  of  space,  but  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  excels  in  spacious  effeci 

ot  the  masses»  ; 

32,      Proportions.; 
■  The  ^.reatest  influence  upon  beauty  of  form   and  effect  oi   the  masses  is 
exerted  by  thèse  proportions  in   architecture.     They  iae?n  the  relations  of 
the  whole  to  its  separate    prts,   based  on  a  harmonie  systec,    and  they  are 
in  intimate  connection  with  the  subdivision  and  the  scale,    nnd   thersfore 
cannot  be  transferred  to   liny  other  object   r^nd  ccale.      Ehe  Church  of   St.   ï'e- 
ter  shows  that   the  proportions  may  be  in  themeelves  correct,   but  may  be  rel- 
atively  faulty.;    Nature  shovis  this,    when  it  varies  the  proportions  of  the 
huraan  body  in  acoordanoe  with   âge  and  sex,    the  proportions  of  the  head,    h;in;i, 
and  foot   to  the  body  differ  in  men  from  boys,    and  in  women  fror.  kirls.  ; 

Therefore  if  the  proportions  of   a  building  may  not  be  arranijed  in  accord- 
ance  with  a  rule  fixed  for   ali    classes,   but  must  be  selected   accordin^   to 
circumstances,   one  must  not  yield  to   a  delusion   that   they   are  only  determin- 
ed  by  cur  feeiing.;    Sensé  of   proportion  is  variously   doveloped  in  men;    the 
eye  aust  be  trained  to  disccver  defects,   just   as  the  ear  finds  diecords. _    The 
architecture  of  pa.st  periods  supplies  us  with  the  rneanr,  in  nunierous  ir.onunîents 
with  model   proportions.      Froiu  their   study,    we  find  the  proportions  of   a  tuiir;- 
in^.  to  Gcnsist  of   hariiionic  rejiations  between  macses  and.  openin^c,    tetv?een 
fiât   surfaces  and  reliefs,    and  betvyeen  length,   brer^dth,    and  hei^ht  of  mass 
of  the  structure.;    Thèse  ratios  may  be  expressed  in   numerical  values  or  in 
,t:,ecnietrical   figures,    which  afford  most  valuable  data,      but   we  cannot   include 
in  the  calculation  and  the  drawin^  the  influence  of   the  site,   or  of   the  scfilt 
and  coior  of   the  object  upon   its  proportions,    and  this  influence  qz  iks  xiliK 
is  very  ioportant.;    Vîe  must   not   lose  the  chief  points  of  view  for   the  pro- 
biem,   or   a  regard  for  the  harniony  of   tlie  whole.;    Vi'hat   wculd  becorie  of   art, 
and  what   wculd  talent  do,    if  beauty  of  form  could  be  deduced  by  foririulae? 
Thèse  enable  us  to   subdivide  masses  and  intoriors  of  un^.raceful   proportions 
in  such  a  manner  that   the  object  may   appear  removed  or  lessened,    and  divis- 
ionof  the  structure  or  union  of   its  parts  may  induce  beautifui   proportions 
in  détail   and  a  harmonious  gênerai   effect.;    Thèse  indications  require  expia- 
nation.     But  the  évidence,   other  connected  déductions,    and  discussion  of  cp- 
tioal   effects,   must  be  left  to   a  later  part  of   this  volume. 
b.;    Ornament  in  Form  and  Colcr.; 

Ûrnament  in  relief  and  in  color  are  other  éléments  of   architectural   conjpo;-:- 
ition.      Theet  contribute  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  building,    vyhich  îni^ht   in 
itself  be  beautifui    without  ornament,    since  it  could  not  attain  true  beauty 
with  ornament  alone.; 

33.;    Ori^in  of  Décoration  in  Kelief   and  Color. 
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Inclination  for  ornainent   springs  from   an   innate  inipulse  in   lïen   to   bec'.uti- 
fy  their  existence.;    Men   in  the  ,é  lowect   stage  of  civil izotion   oclorn  their 
persons  ^nd  the   work  cf   their   liands.  ;     From  occasionel    f  estai   décorations  of 
iiTiporLant   buildings,    ori^inally   consistin^,  of   natural    ilowers   and   fruits, 
cf   crnamental   vases   and  trophies,    openin^  Ister   a  permanent  ornamentation 
ty  the   aid  of    art;    it   became   a  requirement  of   art.^     Imitation  of   nature  pro- 
duced   artificial   ornament,    either  relief  ornainent   in  clay,    stone,    or  wcod, 
or   apelied   as  cclored  crnsment   vâth  brush  and  cclor.;    The  éléments  of  relief 
and  painted  décoration   are  in  the  créations  of  nature. _    But   it  wouid  be   ai;- 
aberration  of    art   to   seek   to  produce  an   accurate  imitation  of   nature.      Eac?. 
art  period  has  therefore  taken  nature  in  its  own   way,    and  has  sought   in  re- 
presenting  it  by  form   and  color  to  bring  eut  the  ideas  cf   its  time  in  char- 
acteristic     expression.- 
34.;    Grnament. 

Crnarr:ent   undoubtedly  belongs  to   the  domain  of   architecture   and  is  indis- 
pensable    to   its  Works,    preferably  obtainin^  its  rr.otives  from  the  ve^,etable 
kingdom,    though   al  so   frora  the   animal   kingdoc;     It   is   incised  in   the   surface 
as  linear  ornament,    though  this  is  chiefly  executed   in  color,    or   is  carved 
as  relief   décoration  in  the  building  material    itself,    and  it   is   iir.itated   fron; 
living  forms  oi    nature   with  more  or   less  freedotn.;    Ccnventionalization  is 
absclutely  essential.;    For   décoration  niust   not    sink   to   a  slavish  imitation 
of   nature;    we  must   know  how  to   apply   it,   to   modify  its   type  in   acccrdance 
v.'ith   the  material,    to   simplify   and   to   conventionalize   it.      Naturalistic  treat- 
ment    will    be  less  suitable,    wheti  the  ornament   is  required   to   express  the  cr.ar- 
acter  of   a  quiet   surface  by   a  pattern  or  a  strong  rhythm.;    V.'e  th^x^efore  dis- 
tinguish  between  free  décorative  ornament   and   structural   décoration,    the  fir^it 
being  purely  crnamental,    the   second  expressing  the  construction.;     Décorative 
ornament   is   a  free  addition  produced   oy  the   spontaneous  feeling  of   Dankind, 
whose  origin  was  just   described.  ;     It   contributes  to   the  beauty  of   the  object 
by   animating   and  décorât ing  plain   surfaces  and   stiff  members  judiciously, 
but   is  not   absclutely  necessary.;     Structural  ornament  proceeds  from   a  less 
primitive  désire  of  mankind,    expressed  by  making  prominent   and  by   adorning 
the  form  of   the  structural   part   as  determined  by  the   style.      It   therefore 
extends  to  the  actual    members  of   the  architectural   organism  expecially  to 
those   ,    like  the  shaft  of   a  column,    a  console,    etc.,    where  the  conflict  of 
différent   stresses  in  the  structural    eystem  becomes   apparent.  _ 

Ornament   in  gênerai,    especially  free  ornament,    should  in  accordance  with 
lie  origin     always  personify   an  idea  related  to  the  idéal    significance  of 
th«  building  and  taken  from  the  phenoia'ena  of  life  and  nature. ^    Motives  from 
plants  do  not.  suffice;    animais  aust   in  part   supply  motives;    man  himself   and 
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his  fcrniG  appesr  in  the  créative  realm  of  the  artistic  imagination;    sniinal 

forins  are  even  invented,    formed  in  acoordance  with  the  rules  of   décoration, 

but   which  niust   bave  a  justification  of   their  existence  in   an   apparent  capac- 

ily  lor   life.      Thoughtful   ornament    ,    composed  in   such   a  manner,    ennolles  nnd 

animâtes  thé  work;    it   affords  food  for  thought;    one  would  fcct  lecome  tired 

CI    it,    v.'hile  nieaningless  ornamentation,    even  if   equally  leautiful,    would   ?:Oon 

becoïïie  wearisome.-     It   is  not   said  that   everything^^hculd  be  covered  cy  alle- 

.    tnis 
goricsl  crnanient;    Ih-à  more  important   and  ef fectiveAis^ the  more  sparin^^ly  it 

is  to  be   applied..     Simple  rhythmic  patterns  are  appropriate  for   animatin,^^ 

the  surface,    as  well    as  geometrical   frets  and  bands  to  enclose  it. 

Structural  ornament  contributes  to  the  décoration  of   ai'chitectural    members, 
it   bas  no   statical   function,   but   adjusts  and  lessens  the  ccnflict  cf   stress- 
es in  architectural   members.;    It   should  not  conceal   the  leading  forois,    but 
alîow  theiri  te   appear  in  their   structural   signif icance,    and  lend  them  life 
and  iriovement._     Stone  forms  naturally  prevail   hère.;    The  formai    treatment  of 
fcvery  kind  of  ornament   is  entirely  dépendent  on  material    and  technical   pro- 
cesses, ; 

35.      Col or.; 

The  influence  of  color  upon  architecture  must  also  ce  considered,  even  if 
it  be  merely  accessory,  since  it  is  of  great  impcrtance  to  the  effect  cf  for m. 
It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  effective  and  most  prised  éléments  of  architect- 
ural composition,  both  for  accenting  fcrm  in  the  best  manner  and  for  carry- 
ini^,  out  an  independent  créative  idea. .  The  use  of  colored  décoration  on  the 
pictorial  imitation  of  an  object  is  peri&ctly  natural,  since  color  appear s 
in  everythin^  in  nature,  and  in  building  matériels  form  and  color  can  not 
bs  vseparated.,  Its  introduction  is  therefore  justified  in  the  représentation 

of  obieots  from  nature  and  from  life.-  This.is  true  in  référence  te  archi- 

.    ,  hâve   ,   .   ,     n   . 
lecture  also,  since  ail  architectural  styles  HaR  obtamed  a  polycnrcmatic 

eïiei/:,   partly  by  materials  of  différent  colors,  partly  by  color  décoration. 

althcuf-ii  sxtemal  polychromy  may  hâve  been  iar^^ely  employed  only  by  certain 

'  natiou3,  yet  wider  sccpe  has  always  been  accorded  to  it  in  the  interiors  of 

bui^aing3.  ; 

3c.      Polychromy.  ; 

ï,,.,t   consider  the  use  of  color  in  the  interior,    which  esthetic  teeUn£  has 

■  3i«.'-,yï  reguired.  A  hall,  or  even  an  important  rooir.  ot  a  building  is  xucod- 
.let«.*hiïe  uncolored;  color  is  therefore  indispensable  to  internai  arcnitect- 
ure-  nothinÉ  opposes  its  free  développent,  and  the  modem  period  therefore 
ororeriy  ..akes  a  most  extended  use  of  it.^  nhat  ohiefly  conoerns  the  color 
tre?t..ent  of  the  building''  Ho«  is  harmonious  effect  to  be  oUainedr  This 
requires  a  deveioped  feeling  lor  color   and  an  earnest   study  of  the  polychro- 
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matic  masterpieces  of  architecture;  suggestions  are  to  be  taken  from 
nature,  to  penetrate  into  the  mystery  of  its  splendor  of  color  in  the  or- 
ganio  and  inorganic  world,  and  to  dérive  useful  applications  from  them.  m  e 
learn  that  upon  contrasts  of  colors  and  broken  tones,  upon  those  of  prim- 
ary  and  mixed  oolors,  is  based  the  harmony  of  colors,  and  if  we  invest- 
igate  the  phenooena  of  nature,  we  find  primary  colors  prevailin^  in  ordi- 
nary  natural  phenomena  and  in  low  forirs,  but  inixed  colors  in  higher  f orms. , 

Bjit  nature  cl  se  £ives  us  by  a  moderat.é  use  of  its  color  materials  a 
suggestion  for  the  use  of  color  in  architecture.   ne  conclude  that  a 
tone  dérives  its  value  from  its  surroundings,  that  pure  colors  tecome 
quiet  and  harmonious  with  a  broken  ground  tone,  strong  and  bril liant 
with  light  and  shade,  and  that  inixed  colors  alone  are  monotonous  and 
without  light.;  Vie  note  that  the  latter  remove  the  object  further  frcii 
the  eye,    the  former  causing"  it  to  appear  nearer.   Thèse  are  especially 
applicable  to  use  of  color  in  the  interior,  but  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  polyghromatic  treatment  of  the  external  architecture.;  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  créative 'értists  to  exclude  ail  éléments,  that  may 
produce  discord  and  injure  the  desired  effect.;  Por  this  dépends  upon 
external  influences,  on  sky  and  sunlight,  and  on  surroundings.  ;  A  col- 
ored  façade  is  like  a  f estai  garment,  and  the  building  makes  a  peculicir 
impression,  as  a  separate  decorated  object,  especially  in  rain  and  snpw.; 
If  harmony,  the  primary  requirement  of  beauty,  occurs,  the  surroundings 
must  be  suited  to  the  key-tone,  and  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  poly- 
chromy  must  be  applied  to  the  external  architecture.^  7«'hen  this  is  done, 
wise  modération  must  be  exercised,  more  than  in  using  color  in  the  in- 
terior., ' 

For  the  polyghromatic  treatment  of  the  exterior,  as  well  as  of  the 
interior  of  the  building,  we  hâve  the  means  in  natural  and  artificial 
building  materials  of  varied  colors,  and  especially  in  the  greatly  de- 
veloped  technical  processes  of  the  décorative  arts.;  The  principal  build 
ing  mater4,al  or  the  local  color  will  give  the  key-tone  of  the  harmony; 
the  chief  member  will  be  kept  in  a  quiet  and  united  tone,  v:hile  strong- 
er  colors  are  permissible  for  other  parts.   Veined  materials  of  varied 
colors  are  effective  and  suitable  for  srcall  enclosed  surfaces,  ilat  arch- 
J^itecturel  members,  unfluted  shafts,  etc.;,  but  when  employed  freely  and 
as  subdivisions,  they  frequently  hâve  an  unquiet  and  disturling  effect. 
Light  tones  may  be  used  above  and  dark  ones  below,  especially  in  the 
interior,  where  persons  and  objecte  becorae  more  prominent  before  a  d&rk 
background. _  For  internai  color  treatment  and  an  especially  effective 
élément  in  very  récent  years,  is  stained  glass  also  properly  employed 
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in   secular   architecture.;    In  no  method  of  oolorin^   are  colors  mcre  eplan 

did,    more  beautiful,    and  more  hariaonious  for  interiors.;    Color  is  in 

lot  h  nature  nnd   ai't   so   costly  that  v/e  fully  enjcy  its  récent   advanoe- 

Kient   auiong  Ui,    and  only  wish  it   to  Completel  y   Bupplant   the  dull   gray 

of   the  last  décade,    and   that   a  feeling  for  color  may  more  strongly  affeo  t 

niankind.; 

i37,  ;  Painting  and  ooulpture.; 

Ornament,  and  color  justly  belong  to  architecture  by  their  origin  and 
ly  use  for  thousands  of  ;>'8Grs.;  It  also  claims  the  assistance  of  paint- 
ing  and  sculpture,  which  are  suited  to  impart  to  its  vrorks  the  highest 
importance.   No  monumental  building  is  complète,  or  can  be  finished, 
without  thèse  accessories.  ;  An  indication  of  high  develcpinent  of  art 
and  of  the  work  of  a  master  in  ail  periods,  is  the  assignment  to  créa- 
tions of  the  sister  arts  the  place  of  honor  in  buildings.   How  should 
architecturiil  coniposition  pr.oceed?  How  should  painting  and  sculpture 
in  the  service  of  architecture  treat  their  works?  Thèse  questions  sug- 
£est  further  study.   V.e  merely  indicate  the  direction  from  which  their 
answers  may  be  expected. 

The  architectural  work  is  to  be  so  designed,  that  it  may  remain  with- 
out  painting  and  sculpture,  complète  and  beautiful  in  itself.;  It  is 
to  be  decided  as  if  pointin^is  and  sculptures  did  not  exist,  or  were  re- 
ir.cved  from  the  places,  assii:ned  them  by  the  master.   rie  places  them  in 
the  tympanuffi,  in  the  frieze,  in  panels,  and  in  niches,  to  impart  to  his 
work  grâce  and  beauty  of  life  by  living  représentations  of  the  beauti- 
ful.  but  the  Works  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  must  be  subordina- 
ted  to  those  of  the  architect;  they  must  not  disturb  unity  and  harmony, 
nor  monumental  repose  of  the  building,  and  must  be  suited  to  the  spaces 
created  for  them.   Sculptures  and  paintings  must  correspond  to  the  in- 
tellectual  pu^'pose  of  the  building,  conform  to  it  in  style  and  scale, 
and  be  in  complète  harmony  with  it  in  drawing,  relief  and  color.   Thus 
hâve  the  three  formative  arts  wrought  together  in  ail  âges,  contribut- 
ing  to  the  master  works  of  architecture.;  Nor  will  our  er'a  fail  in  this, 
either  in  ability  or  désire. 

FINAL  CCNGÎD£FATIGNS.  . 
38.;  Application  of  Preceding  Laws., 

Vie   havs  hère  followed  tbsory;  we  hâve  seen  the  tree  of  knowledge'.ariso 
from  a  i^erra,  t'row  bv  the  ipcell  ins  force  of  truth,and  blossom  under  the 
pov^•3r  of  beauty;  by  its  law,  we  ascribe  to  the  créations  of  architect- 
ure the  highest  consécration  and  perfection  of  art.;  how  i"s  it  with  the 
restrictions  and  the  applications  of  thèse  laws?  Thèse  are  the  same 
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inviolable  laws,   valid  in  paat  great   art  période  and  retained  in  ail 
a£6s.  ;    They  are  kncwn,   but  are  also  misunderstood.  ;    This  especially  oc- 
curs  for  the  principal  of  truth.;     It  is  most  commonly  opposed  in  art, 
exactly   as  in  life._    Por  endeavor  to  appear  otherwise  than  he  is,    is 
founded  in  the  nature  cf   man.^    Hence  appropriateness  and  even  true  beau- 
ty  comnionly   suffers,   net   alone  in  works  of   spécial    importance.  _    Tendency 
to   déception  is  the  vice  of  our   era,    and  is  deeply  rooted;    it   has  pêne- 
trated  evcn  into   the  home;    we  are  pleased  to  decieve  ourselves  there.  • 
Is  it   not  generally  stated  as  a  spécial   merit,    that   stuccor  appears  to 
be  wood,    and  wocd  looks  like  marble,    that   a  principal    cornice,    a  roof, 
or   an  ornament   is  so  made  of    zinc  as  te  appear  exactly   like  solid   stone? 
And   ail    this  is  due  to   the  art   and  Irush  of   the  painter! 
39.      Récent  period.; 

But   errer   acpears  in  even  another  direction.;    The  time  is  not   distant, 
when  the  perfection  of    archite^cture  was  thought   to  be  the  most   f aith- 
ful    in-itation  ci    an   antique  building.  _     Structures  were  copied,    whose 
original  s  were   cuilt  many  centuries  since  under   another   sky,   of  différ- 
ent niaterials,    for  other  purposes,    and  at   another   scale.      Vîhat   was  the 
resuit?     A  sc-called  architectural    style  in  accordance  with  the  suprême 
law,    which  must  consist  of    ail   possible  architectural    styles,   that   the 
entire  history  of   civilization  might  be  reflected  therein,    just   as  our 
modem  civilization  is  ccmposed  of  the  éléments  of   ail   earlier  civili- 
zations.; 

40.;    She  Présent.  ; 

This   âge  has  indeed   soine  good  points  for   it  has  led  to  more  accurate 
knol  wedge.  ;ît   is  now  gêner  ail  y  under  stood,   that  however  great  he  may  be, 
one  man  cannot   croate  a  style.;     It  may  be  a  différent   and  better  one, 
but   is  stili    not  good.;    Cne  no  longej_oopiefl-j-wbut   composes,    though  in 
the  r.ost   différent   styles.      Architecture  is  believed  to   advance,    when 
the   style  is  modified  in   accordance  with  fashion.;     Yesterday  Greek  or 
Roman  v.-as  used,    now  it   is  Oerman  Renaissance  or  Barocco,    and  it    will 
tomorr-ov;  be  Homanes-que  or  Gothic;    Louis  XV   and  perhaps  Jspanese  must 
be  round   sids  by  side  in  the  same  séries  of   apartments.;     nhither   will 
this  lead   in  v^  rapidly-Jiving   âge?     Architecture  has  become  merchandise; 
and   adjusts  itseif   to   supply   and  demand.      Kearly   ail    styles  are  now  of- 
fered;    a  bit   is  eut  off  from  this  style,   one  from  that  on©,    ail    drawn 
from  one   source  under  the  pressure  of   fashiorJ.      Vihat   ail    earlier   âges 
possessed,    which  v/e  do  not  miss  in  the  Rococo,    has  been  lost;   unity   of 
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style  is  lacking..    The  building  îb  a  création  of  the  âge  and  ih«?rafore 
exhibits  the  attire  of  tha  period.; 
41.;    The  Future.. 
V;hat   will   resuit  from  this  confusion  of  style?     hov»  is  it   to  le  im- 
proved,    and  how  œay  the  taste  of  cur  era  le  guided  in  the  ri^ht  path? 
Cnly  ly  holding  firmly  the  unchengeable  principles  of  our  ancient  ert.' 
But   ail   mey  be  truly  beautiful    and  correct  in  theory,   yet  by  preclioin^ 
it  one  can  not  live.,    "«lith  th©  best  principles  one  may  suffer  hun^^er, 
for  the  truth  alone  does  not   lead  to   abundance..    Ncthini^  can  le  oppos- 
ed  to  the  truth  of  this  ar^Juinent,    so  long  as  owners   and  the  public  on- 
ly  désire  déception.;    The  remedy  is  the  teaching  of  better  ideas,   and 
ly  guidance  to  the  straight,    thcugh  toilsome  path  cf  the  gocd,   the  £e:;u- 
Lii       tiful    and  the  True.      «ho   shall   transform  public  conceptior  of  the  neads 
,cî    art,   other  than  the  artist?     Y»hat  hâve  we  done  for  this?     V.e  bave 
couiplained,    suffered,    and  blamed  ourselves  and  othere.      Vie  jcust  turn 
about,    for  we  waste  instead  of   utilizing  the  pover  of  past   art  période, 
we  yield  and  eir.br:ic©  electisic,    as  it   is  oore  conveniert   te  ^o  with  the 
C'urrent  than  swim  against   it.      But  we  bave  lost  original    and  spontaneouB 
création.      To  acquire  lacility   again,   we  must  commence  the  work   with 
ourselves.      For   "Fine  art",    says  Fergusson,    "  ia  a  hard  task-mi stress^ 
and  to  obtain  her  rewards,    rnen  jnust   work,    and  think,    and  exercise  infi- 
nité self-CGiitrol.      False  art  isan  easy,    smiling  dame,    whose  f avers  are 
readily  dispensed,   but   worthless  vrhen  obtained".      Tîe  wili   ley  hand  to 
the  vfork,    at   the  same  tinie  speoking  for  light   and  truth!      Kven  it    the 
mndividual   cannot  do  siuch,    the  entire  profession  may   accornplish  some- 
thing,    a  génération  so  ciuch  the  more,    and  that  begun  today  may  be  con- 
tinued  tomorrow.;    V«e  hope  for   success,    a  s  a  visible  improvement   and 
a  purification  of   art   already  occurs. ;     Ail    conditions  exist  for  art  in 
fresh  lloom,    shinin^   forth  in  the  cleer  sunshine  of    a  new  era  of  bf^auty. 
Tha  teeling  for   architecture  bas  become  more  active,    even  if   it  bas  so3€> 
times  wandered  from  tho  path.      The  public  takes  a  living  pai-'t  in  its 
development;    the  architectural   profession  has  sacrifice   and  inspiration 
and  is  distinguished  by  genuir.f;  knowledge  and   skill;      artisans   are  lull 
cf   energy,    aliiity,    and   a  wide  Knowledge  of   ail    expédients;    we  comirsnd 
more  money  than  ever  before,    and  letter  transportation,   bringing  us  near 
the  most   distant  countries,    ^nc  while  united,   oufc;;ht   we  to  fail    in  pro~ 
""-ducing   art  peculicr  to  our  era,    escapin^.  frou.  the  doiiiain  of  electicisn: 
-   and  of  fashion'"^     But   it   is  firct   necessary  th«it  the  prevailing  miscon- 
ception  of   what   is  good  cr   lad,    true  or   false,    beautiful   or   ugly,    shouid 
end.      And  with  this  aim,    we  will    hold   fast  our  grand  principles  cf   arcb- 


